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{ South Dakota Indians and Their Schools. 
Towns, Mines and Valleys in Washington and Oregon. 
In this issue: A Smack of the Millennium. 
At the Head of the Lakes. 
A Trip to the Minnesota and Ontario Gold-Fields. 











REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 








WE are SOLE MAKERS of this 


well-known 


“LASTER BUGGY” PATENTED, 


It is a strong, easy-riding, honestly- 
made vehicle. 


Our FACTORY PRICE to all comers is 


rSe-.. 


Adda day 


UL. MINN. 9 « 
. _ ae adhere | 


Itsmeritsand asting qualities are recognized 
by livery men, and it is fast coming into general 
ise for all purposes. 


We are MANUFACTURERS or 
FINISHED VEHICLES, 


honestly made, and sold at honest prices; also of 


Wheols, Gears, Bodies, Tops, and 
Carriage Makers’ Material. 


We have the LARGEST and BEST 
EQUIPPED FACTORY in our line 
in the Northwest. 

Our reputation for honest, durable work is a part of our capital. Ictis our ambition that it shall not be impaired, 
We live, and hope for many years to continue to live, and make and sell vehicles in this Western world. 


Send for our full illustrated Catalogue. We are sure we can please you. Rubb2r tire and all modern features 
furnished, if desired. We are a Western Factory for Western People. 


Office and Factor 
Between the Twin cies H A MUCK UE MIG (i( St. Paul, 
At Minnesota Transfer. . e e TT Minn. 


HOW to MAKE MONEY: 


Buy the RIGHT GOODS at the RIGHT TIME. 
NOW is the Right Time to Buy CUTLERY, 
Before the Tariff Increases the Price. 




















Our Stock is the Largest, Our Assortment the Best, 


_-— Our Prices the The QUEEN Razors. 
We have bought the Lowest. They CUT. 
Entire Stock of ee 2 ~y We have them. 


HENRY SEARS & SON 
Chicago 





For Prices or Information, Address 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO, 
W holesale Hardware, St. Paul, Minn. 














MANITOBA > 


Population 200,000. Number of Farmers, 25,000. 


2 Look up its advantages before going elsewhere. 





CEO OF 189% AWD 1isss. 


AREA UNDER CROP YIELD 
1894. 1895. 1894, 1895. 


WHEAT, - - - - 1,010,186 1,140,976 17,172,883 bus. 31,775,038 bus. 
OATS, - - - - + 413,686 482,658 11,907,854 ‘‘ 22,555,733 ‘ 
BARLEY, - - - - 119,528 153,839 2,981,716 “ 5,645,036 “* 
RAR, « + + e's 30,500 82,668 366,000 ‘ 1,281,354 ‘ 


Over 10,000,000 acres in Manitoba that have never been cultivated. 
Price of land from $2.50 to $6.00 per acre—on easy terms. 


Settlers coming to MANITOBA should always DROP OFF AT WINNIPEG for a few days and secure 
reliable information about settlements, free homesteads and lands for sale from the heads of departments located in 
Winnipeg. For latest information and maps, all free, address 


THOMAS GREENWAY, 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration, Winnipeg, Man. 


Osta ONE WEEK. JULY 19-29, 


) 
VAN A) A , Great Annual Educational and Amusement Exposition 
Great eae 


$15,000.00 IN PRIZES. 


Industrial PPE cussed oem 


stock, as well as greatest collection Agricultural, Horticultural and 


Dairy Products ever seen in the country. 
j A | R. Brightest and Most Startling Platform Attractions on 


continent have been secured, concluding each evening with grand 





PYROTECHNIC DRAMA, representing 


Winnipeg, BATTLE of SIEGE of ALGIERS, 


Pinishing with magnificent FIRE-WORES DISPLAY. 


Manitoba. Railway Facilities. 


F Cheap excursions from Grand Forks and intermediate points during Fair 
or Illustrated Catalogues, etc., week on Great Northern and Northern Pacific railways. 


and all information, apply to F. W. HEUBACH, Manager, 
D. SMITH, President. 7 Winnipeg, Man. 
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SUMMER UNDERWEAR COMFORT 


Is secured by wearing the BEST FULL-FASHIONED 
UNION suITs in the world, that are so perfect in 
fit and finish that ROBERT J. BURDETTE 
writes, 

“7 never knew what it was before to be 
> dressed without knowing I had anything on.”’ 


LEWIS UNION SUITS 


Are Cheaper than Two-piece Suits - 
of the same quality and finish, and are the 
Acme of Spring and Summer underwear comfort 
For Men, Women and Children. 
ASK YOUR DEALER for the LEWIS UNION SUITS. 


Don't acceptany substitute said to be as good, they are not» 
but write us and we will fill your order or refer youtoa 
dealer. Our patented improvements are not found in 


any other make. 





SEND 2c, STAMP FOR OUR New ILcustRaTeED | 
CATALOGUE with testimonials of prominent 
people in every State, endorsing our claims. 
¢2= Sample card of fabrics included. 
























LEWIS KNITTING CO., 400 Union St., Janesville, Wis. 

















THE SAN ATORIUVU MM 


Fiudson, Wis. 


(Under 
former 
management 
was 

OLIVER 
WENDELL 
Houmes 
Sanatorium.) 


One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment | 


All Forms of Treatment, 7" 








19 Miles 
East of 

St. Paul, 

on O., St. P., 
M. & O. BR. R. 


of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 


ish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED FHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Flectric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
ventilated by Steam F'an. A mrgnificent Svlarium. 


delightful promenade. 


For further information address 


In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a | 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN a DIETARY. 


THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 
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»_ Trrigate Your Land. 


— The Link-Belt Box Water Elevator 


SIMPLEsT and CHEAPEST 
device on market. Capacities, 
500 to 6,000 gallons per minute. 
Hundreds used. Agts. wanted. 

Address 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Mfrs. Link-Belting, Sprocket 


Wheels, Shafting, Gearing, 
Pulleys. ete. 


C. BERNARD & SON, Pioneer Boat-Yard. 


Builders of Steam, Sail and Gasoline Yachts, also Row- 
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Boat Livery and Fishing-Tackle. 


Boats of all Gonestgtons Ice Yachts to order. 
624 E. Gorham 8t., Mavison, Wis. 








Vineland’s five months’ growth is 
the most remarkable record of de- 
velopment of any community on the 
Pacific Coast—no comparison with 
mining camps being attempted. 
Canal construction began about 
March 15,1896. Water first reached 
Vineland July 18,1896. On October 
14, 1896, there were three buildings 
erected, and lumber for less than a 
dozen more was on the ground. 
Today (April 14) shows 166 land 
sale contracts made, and over 
SEVENTY dwellings and business 
houses up or in construction, and 
nearly as many more contracted for 
the next three months. Several 
parties who paid $100 per acre have 
been offered $140.00 to $150.00 per 
acre, but refuse to sell at less than 
$200.00 per acre. Hundreds of 
acres are being set to fruit trees. 
All conditions are favorable to a 


most prosperous future for Vineland 
and its town of Lewiston, Wash. 


LEWISTON WATER AND POWER COMPANY, 


LEWISTON, IDAHO, 


98°: “or” WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 


DICTIONARY 8» exact reprint 
STAILED 


1 edi- 
. $30 which RET DAT 


0.00. Enlarged by Chauneey 

A. Goodrich, Professor in Yale Col- 
lege. Contains every word that 
Neah Webster ever defined and 
& 10,000 additional words, over 100, 
— WeEse Nanevers Cee Aa 

‘™ appendix of 10,000 words, flags 

A ofall nations in5 colors, illus- 
trations and a very fine picture 

of Noah Webster. A Mammoth 
Book, weighs about 5 pounds, is 

10 inches high,’ inches wideand 

3 inches thick. Beautifully 
bound in full cloth with silver 
and gous ornamentation and 
—, IN FULL 


art 
~ on 60 DAYS. 
ae OUR OFFER Mention this pa- 
per, send us 98 cents for cloth, 
or $1.48 for Sheep Bindin; ding anid we will send the Dictionary 
to you b: express. NTS COIN MONEY selling these 
books. ion’t delay, “cutee to-day. Address. 
a ROEBU ag & CO., ine.) CHICAGO, ILL. 
Roebuck & are thoroughly reliable. —Kdlior.) 
















Andrews’ Metallic Chairs. 


Woven Wire Seat and Back. 
$5.00. Will last 100 years. 


Office, School and Church Furniture Mfrs. 


The A. H. Andrews Co , 
300 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Sone EYES Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 








BAU CLAIRE MILL SUPPLY Co. 





Mill and Lumbermen’s Supplies. Myyitterst — Logging and Tole Sleds, Logging Tools, Snow Plows, Road Rutters, Loading Blocks, 
Bar Iron, Chain, Cordage and Heavy Hardware. 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


eaten 
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South Dakota has more reservation land and 
a larger number of Indians and -Indian schools 
than any other State in’ the Union. The 
United States census shows about 25,000 In- 
dians within the borders of South Dakota. 

All these Indians are of the Sioux or Dakota 
tribe. The word Sioux is not of Indian deri- 
vation, the proper Indian word being ‘‘Da-ko- 
ta’ or ‘‘La-ko-ta,’’ according as the band be- 
longs to the lowland or to the highland Sioux. 
These Indians hold vast bodies of land as res- 
ervations, the Pine Ridge and Rosebud reser- 
vations alone occupying a tract of country 200 
miles in length by about sixty miles in width, 
and containing seven large counties. Aboutas 
much more of the South Dakota territory is 


Cheyenne Riverand Standing Rock reservations , 


Within the last few years 
the surplus lands of the 
Sisseton and Yankton res- 
ervations have been thrown 
open to purchase and set- 
tlement by the whites, but 
the other reservations are 
still intact for the exclu- 
sive use of the Indians. 
The Sisseton Sioux are no 
longer reservation Indians 
proper, having taken this 
land in severalty. They 
are in part self-supporting, 
but on all other reserva- 
tions they draw rations 
regularly from the Govy- 
ernment. This is in ac- 
cordance with the terms of 
an old treaty, by which 
the United States obliga- 
ted itself to furnish the In- 
dians with food, clothing, 
farming implements, etc., 
until such time as they 
should become capable of 
self-support. Just how 
much time will be required 
for this period of tutelage 
is uncertain; but it is clear- 


ly unreasonable to expect any race to pass from 


lower barbarism to civilization in one genera- 


| tion. It is probable that no people ever made 





so rapid progress in the arts of civilization as 
the Indians are now making; yet there seems 
to be a large class of unthinking persons who 
are disposed to complain, because the Indian 
does not accomplish a work of self-development, 
in a single generation, equal to that which oc- 
occupied the time and energies of the Aryan 
race for several thousand years. Another point 
lost sight of is the fact that no nation ever 
passed directly from the hunting or nomadic 
life to the agricultural; such people must first 
pass the transitional—the pastoral or stock- 
raising state. Especially will this prove true 
regarding the plains Indians, occupying, as they 
do, the semi-arid belt, a region better adapted 
to stock-raising than to anythingelse. The fact 
that our Government has at this late day re- 
alized the above, offers some ray of hope for 
poor Lo. 

The first body of Indians to take homesteads 


| was the Flandreau band of Indians, in 1869. 
| They were asmall band, numbering less than 
included in the Sisseton, Yankton, Crow Creek, | 


a hundred families, who split off from the San- 
tee Indians. Their object was to secure per- 





A GROUP OF INDIAN MAIDENS, WITH THEIR TEACHER, AT THE GOVERNMENT TRAINING 
SCHOOL IN PIERRE, S&S. D. 


homes and a secure title to lands indi- 
vidually. Up to this timeall Indians held only 
a tribal title to their lands; consequently 
there was no encouragement to improve any 
land, as it belonged to the tribe and might be 
sold from under the occupant any day the tribe 
desired. The Flandreau Indians, at the 
start, received no encouragment from the Gov- 
ernment; but finally their efforts were so suc- 
cessful that in a few years they attracted the 
attention of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, and out of the venture of this little band 
grew the ‘‘Lands in Severalty’’ Act of Congress, 
under which all the Indians in the United 
States are now taking their allotments of land. 
Everything possible is being done by the Goy- 
ernment to promote the work of civilization 
among the Indians. To one who has lived near 
a reservation for several years, the result is 
plainly apparent. It is now exceedingly rare 
to an Indian dressed in native costume. 
Except a very few old Indians, all will be found 
dressed decently in civilized garb. It is not 
many years since it was quite common to meet 
Indian families on the march, with every 
member mounted on horseback, and the camp 
equipage carried on poles which were trailed 
from the backs of ponies or 

dogs. Nothing of the kind 

Every Indian 
fumily has teams, harness 


manent 


SO 


see 


is seen now. 


and wagons, and travels 
in as good style as the 


white neighbors. In addi- 
tion to this, all have frame 
or log houses, and many of 
them gardens, cultivated 
fields, and small herds of 
cattle and The 
women, especially the 
younger generations, dress 
neatly. The writer, while 
at Pierre, saw an Indian 
woman buying white silk, 
embroidered chiffon and 
other rich materials, evi- 
dently for her wedding 
trousseau, and knew 
the quality of the goods as 
well as any white woman. 

It is with the Indian 
children, however,that the 
Government makes its 
greatest efforts toward 
education and civilization. 
About twenty yearsago the 
tirst Government boarding- 
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school was established among the Sioux. As 
early as 1863, a school was established at Crow 
Creek Agency for the Indians of South Dakota. 
It was a mission day-school, however, not Gov- | 
ernmental. It was in charge of Rev. John P. 
Williamson and supported by the American 
Board of Missions. It was attended by about 
150 long-haired boys and girls clothed with 
blankets. The Indians thereat that time were 
the Santees, who had been brought from Minne- 
sota after the Massacre of 1862. 

Before 1870, mission day-schools had been 
established at the Sisseton and Yankton agen- 
cies. The first Indian boarding-school in Da- 
kota was the Episcopal boarding-school built 
by Bishop Hare at Yankton Agency. Not 
many years afterward the first Government 
boarding-school in Dakota was built at Sisse- 
ton Agency by Agent Moses N. Adams. Fora 
number of years the work of the schools was 
slow, owing to the determined opposition of 
the Indians. It was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the schools could be filled, the In- 
dian parents being determined not to part 
with their children and thus give them up 
to the care of white people. However, at the 
present time no large body of Indians is better | 


| 
dren a start toward an education. The next 
| above the day-school is the reservation board- 
| ing-school, which is usually established at an 


Agency. Here the pupils are kept from Sep- 
tember to July, with perhaps a week’s vacation 
during the holidays. Much greater progress is 
possible in this school than in the day-school, 
but both labor under the disadvantage of being 
too much under Indian influence. They are 
surrounded by Indians on every side, and the 
pupil has but little opportunity to become 
acquainted with other than reservation life. 
These schools accept no pupils from other res- 
ervations, and, being all of one tribe, it is al- 
most impossible to prevent the use of the tribal 
language, thus making it exceedingly difficult 
to teach English successfully. 

The last and highest class of Government 
Indian schools is the non-reservation boarding- 
school. These are located in some center of 
civilization entirely removed from Indian in- 
fluence, with the idea of giving the pupil an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
customs and manners of the best class of white 
people. Here, too, pupils from different tribes 
are received; and, being unable to understand 
one another in the various Indian tongues 





The school at Pierre is well equipped for 
work—not only in schoolroom facilities but with 
all appliances for teaching the various trades 
and vocations necessary to make the pupils 
self-supporting citizens. A sewing-school is 
conducted, where the girls are given thorough 
instruction in cutting, making, mending and 
repairing their own clothes. A_tailor-shop 
teaches the boys to cut and make all articles 
of men’s wearing apparel. All the clothing of 
the children, except the best suits, is made by 
them under proper instructors, who, by the 
way, are usually full-blooded or half-breed In- 
dians who have shown a marked capacity for 
instruction. In fact, Mr. Davis makes it a 
special point to encourage whatever latent 
energy or talent he may discover among the 
children committed to his care—giving encour- 
agement to them all, and as fast as possible 
filling the positions of instructors with the 
brightest of his pupils as they advance in edu- 
cation and ability. Wood-work, shoe-making, 
shoe-mending and general repairing receive at- 
tention, and all the domestic work needful in 
so large a school is done by the pupils. 

In the kitchen and in the laundry and sleep- 
ing apartments, each pupil has hisor her share 





A VIEW OF PUPILS AND BUILDINGS AT THE GOVERNMENT INDIAN SCHOOL AT PIERRE, 8. D. 


supplied with schools than the Dakota Indians. 

During the last six or seven years many new 
schools have been built, and the capacity of 
the other schools have been increased greatly, 
but much of the old Indian dislike to them | 
still remains; and,except for the constant efforts 
of the Government officials, but few full-blooded 
Indian children would be enrolled as pupils. 
The mixed bloods do not show this prejudice, 
and but little effort is required to induce them 
to educate their children. 

Several kinds of schools are maintained 
for the Indians by the Government. In cer- 
tain localities are found the day-schools, or 
the camp-school, where the Government has 
erected a school building in some well-settled 
district among the Indians and employed a 
teacher and assistant—usually a white man and 
his wife—to conduct it. The Indian children 
attend this school several hours each day, 
going back to their homes at night. This 
school corresponds to the district schools among 
white people. Toa certain extent it is useful, 
since, placed directly among the Indians, it 
helps to overcome their prejudice against 





schools generally, and gives the Indian chil- 


spoken, they are obliged to unite on English, 
and soon acquire a fluent use of that language 
with but little attention on the part of the 
instructors. 

The Pierre Training School, built in 1889, 
has a capacity for 150 pupils, a capacity which 
is always taxed. This school is under the effi- 
cient management of Crosby G. Davis, who has 
been superintendent of the school from the 
start. The first pupils were received in Feb- 
ruary, 1891. At present the tribes enrolled are 
the Sioux, Chippewa—from Wisconsin, and the 
Oneida’s from New York. The time of pupils 
is divided equally between schoolroom work 
and the various trades and industries. Pupils 
enroll, with the consent of their parents, for a 
term of three to five years, after which they are 
allowed to go home if they wish to. They are 
received between the ages of six and eighteen. 
No pupils are kept after reaching the age of 
twenty-one. This school is at present unable 
to accommodate all that apply for admission; 
but by this fall two new training schools, one 
at Chamberlain, the other at Rapid City, will 
be thrown open to instruct Indian children in 
the ways of civilization. 





of work, thus instilling those habits of neat- 
ness and order which boarding-schools for white 
children sadly neglect. About half the time is 
given to instruction in the various trades and 
industries, the remaining time being devoted 
to regular schoolroom work. 

As regards the new school at Rapid City, now 
under construction, it has many and peculiar 
advantages and, if properly managed, will be- 
come the leading Indian Training School of 
the Northwest. It is located in the famous 
Black Hills of South Dakota, a country dear to 
the hearts of the Indians; the ancient home of 
the mountain Crows, and, subsequently by 
conquest, the home and hunting-ground of the 
Highland Sioux and their allies, the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes. It is attractive as a school 
site for the above reasons, and for the further 
reason that it has the same altitude and cli- 
matic conditions which characterize their pres- 
ent reservation homes. The Indians appreciate 
the fact that their children will be more 
healthfully located here than in the low re- 
gions of other sections of the country, espe- 
cially the Eastern school at Carlisle or the one 
in Kansas. It will eventually be the school 
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home of hundreds of Indian children from the 
Crows and Northern Cheyennes of Montana, 
the Arapahoes and Shoshones of Wyoming, and 
the Highland Sioux of the Dakotas. It is safe 
to say that these three schools in South Da- 
kota—at Pierre, Chamberlain and Rapid City— 
will in time be to the Northwest what the 
Carlisle School in Pennsylvania and the school 
at Haskall, Kansas, are at present to the In- 
dians generally. 

While the schools thus briefly described are 
performing astonishing results in educating 
the minds of the children, great difficulties are 
encountered. After the pupils are through 
with school, the majority go back to their re- 
spective tribes with every intention of resum- 
ing their original state of savagery. The ques- 
tion is often asked, ‘‘What become of these 
pupils when they go home? Do they use what 
they have learned, or relapse into barbarism?”’ 
No general reply will answer this question ac- 
curately. If the pupil is enrolled at six or 
seven years of age and kept constantly in school 
until seventeen or eighteen years old, a part of 
this time in a non-reservation school and away 
from tribal influences, it is safe to say that he 
will rarely or never relapse into a camp Indian. 
On the other hand, if he grows up wildina 
camp until fourteen or fifteen years of age, as 
often happens, and then attends school two 
or three years, it cannot be expected that his 
few years of school life will wholly do away 
with the effects of his earlier training in an 
Indian camp. Then, too, it is probable that 
dispositions vary as much among Indians as 
among whites, and opportunities that will be 
wholly neglected by one Indian pupil will be 
improved by another pupil. It may be said 
that for those who have no opportunity to live 
off the reservations, it is giving them a glimpse 
of the heaven of knowledge and civilization 
simply to increase the reality of their semi- 
barbarous life of sloth and degradation. Even 
the best and most progressive of pupils cannot 
maintain the same standard of civilization 
after returning to an Indian reservation that 
they have held at school. Conveniences are 
wholly lacking. Life on a reservation is crude 
and rough; even a white man, with many gen- 
erations of civilization behind him, will retro- 
grade with such an environment. 

It is probable that the ultimate solution of 
the Indian problem will be largely assisted by 
an amalgamation of the races and by the ab- 
sorption of the Indian blood by the white race; 
and at the present time the work is going on 
much faster than is generally suspected. 

All mixed bloods—of whatever degree of In- 
dian blood—are enumerated as Indians, but if 
a separate census of the full-bloods and mixed 
bloods could be taken for a few years, it would 
undoubtedly show that, while the mixed bloods 
were increasing rapidly, the full-bloods were 
constantly decreasing in numbers. It is known 
that for years a premium for inter-marriage 
has practically been offered by the Government, 
by allowing a white man with an Indian, ora 
mixed-blood, wife to live on a reservation where 
his stock could have unlimited range, unmo- 
lested by outsiders, while he drew rations, 
farming implements, cash payments, etc., for 
his wife and every child which might be born 
of the union. The mixed-blood families are 
usually large and the children healthy. No 
matter if the father is a man of no education, 
he has the innate desire of every white man that 
his children may be educated, and usually 
grasps eagerly at the opportunities offered his 
children by the Government schools. The full- 
bloods have small families, and very many of 
their children die in infancy. Added to this, 
the full-bloods inherit consumption and scrof- 





be somewhat dissipated by inter-mixture with 
white blood. Thus it would seem that the 
final satisfactory adjustment of the vexed In- 
dian question is the education of the children— 
both full and mixed bloods—and, as in all other 
races, await the survival of the fittest. 
MARY ALICE HARRIMAN. 
* 


OLYMPIAN WILDS. 


Chas. E. Cline, witha party of Olympians, 
willsoon start for the Olympic Mountains ona 
prospecting trip. These mountains have never 























A NEW ARRIVAL AT THE PIERRE INDIAN SCHOOL 


been fully explored, and it is said to be the only 
region in the United States of which the Gov- 
ernment has no topographical map. 

The Whatcom (Wash.) Blade says that many 
wierd tales are told by the aborigines and the 
early settlers of these hills, and from time to 
time the State press has contained statements 
that in the Olympian terra incognito strange 
races of people lived, differing very much from 
the natives who live in the foothills and the 
forests at the base of these mountains. Their 








INDIAN MOTHERS VISITING THE PIERRE SCHOOL. 


very names are redolent of the days when the 
earth was young and the gods of the old Grecian 
mythology held high carnival upon the sunny 
slopes of Thessaly and the Island of Greece, 
Mt. Olympus, the Jupiter Hills, Mt. Elinor, 
Mt. Constance, etc. 

Very few white men and no Indians have 
looked upon the mysteries of these mountains, 
and there are great portions of that range 
where, so far as known, no human foot has 





ula, which, in the mixed population, seems to 


trodden. Its fauna and flora are bound to offer 











some surprises to the scientists. Some years 
ago the Government sent Lieut. O'Neil of the 
regular army to make a personal reconnaissance 
of the Olympics, but it is generally believed 
that most of his time was spent upon the land- 
ward side of the mountain, and that much of 
the side overlooking the Straits of Fuca has 
not yet been traversed. 

Mr. Cline’s party, however, is led by a gentle- 
man who spent several months making a pre- 
liminary survey looking for a possible route for 
a railroad through these mountains from Port 
Angeles southeastward, during which time he 
was enabled to make certain discoveries of cop- 
per, gold and silver ores which the party is now 
going to secure. 

Among other things, he claims to have found 
a ledge of lithographic stone twelve feet in 
thickness, samples of which are said by experts 
to equal the finest German stone. 





TACOMA’S PRIMITIVE MINT. 


Tacoma once had a mint that coined all the 
money that was then in circulation where the 
“City of Destiny” now stands, and it did not 
require the fiat of Uncle Sam, the silver of 
Idaho or the gold of California to make the 
pieces from Tacoma’s mint pass current among 
the Indians and the few hardy pioneers that 
were blazing the path of civilization through 
the forest on the shores of Commencement Bay. 

Back in the early seventies, says the Ledger 
of that city, the Tacoma Mill Company, not 
being able to secure gold and silver easily for 
use in trading with and paying off the Indian 
laborers and early settlers, hit upon the novel 
plan of issuing its own currency, and to this 
end set its blacksmith at work to fashion for it, 
out of scraps of iron and brass, pieces of money, 
or, rather, tokens, which could be used asa 
circulating medium. The pieces consisted of 
forty-cent and forty-five cent iron tokens and 
brass $1 pieces. The forty-cent pieces were 
about an inch in diameter, and the forty-five- 
cent pieces were about the size of the present 
silver half-dollar. The $1 pieces were oval in 
shape, about an inch and a quarter long, an 
inch wide and a sixteenth of an inch in thick- 
ness. These pieces were stamped with the 
figures showing their value, and readily passed 
current over all the country tributary to the 
mill. Nearly all this old ‘‘mill’’ coin has 
passed away; but a few days ago William Han- 
son, of the Tacoma Mill Company, presented a 
set of these queer coins to the Ferry museum. 
In his letter to the museum, he said: 

“The honesty of the people and the absence 
of any blacksmith’s shop save that of the com- 
pany, made the use of this money possible.”’ 

Oregon has long boasted that the ‘‘Beaver” 
coin, minted at Oregon City in the early fifties, 
was the only money minted in the Northwest 
in the days of the pioneer; but here in Tacoma, 
long years after Oregon’s ‘‘Beaver’’ mint had 
become an historical incident, was a primitive 
mine that supplied the coin to furnish the pio- 
neers and Indians with all the necessities for 
their rough lives. The coins, which arestill pre- 
served, areroughly made, just such as any black- 
smith with ordinary tools might make; and, as 
a matter of fact, during the early years of the 
mill company’s existence they formed practi- 
cally the local circulating medium of exchange. 
When the Indians who were employed in the 
mill were paid for their labor, this coin sufficed, 
as all the trading they did was with the little 
store run in connection with the mill. The 
iron and brass pieces were, of course, passed 
among the Indians in trading with each other, 
and as anything in the way of supplies was 
purchased by them at the mill store, the pieces 
were fully as good to them as if they had borne 
the stamp of the Government. 
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“Line a ship, Ho, Master Builder! 

i Thus and thus her shape must be 

ne Long and slim, like Svendsen's arrow— 
Pointed sharp, to cleave the sea; 

Build her well with toughened timber, 
Stronger than the thews of Thor; 

4 Build her stout, as never Norsemen 

Saw her like before. 


“Draft her well, Ho, Master Builder! 
On thy board, that I may see 

If her length and breadth and thickness 
And her keel-line pleaseth me. 

You must make her so that sea-birds, 
When I sail, are left behind; 

Make her that the oldest Viking 
Never saw her kind. 


“Build her deep, Ho, Master Builder! 
Deck below and deck above, 

Shape her prow like Svendsen's arrow, 
For her sign a snow-white dove; 

Build her fast; ere many suns set 
O’er the haven of Dronthine, 

I must sail to find the Christ-man, 
I have seen his sign. 
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“Build her taut, Ho, Master Builder! 
Let thy craftsmen caulk her well; 
Take the tar of Eric's pine- trees 
On the hills of Joergansfell. 
Caulk her tight,that when the storms come, 
As the Christ-man says they will, 
When 1 sail toward the God’s land 
I may get no ill.” 


Eric Bjornsen, Master Builder, | 
Took his draftings off his board, | 
Saying, “I have built the White Dove 
For this strange sea-lord; 
I have built her fair as Balder, 
Stronger than the arms of Thor, 
She is ready for the launching 
Take her, Harald Nor.” 
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Iiurald Norsen and all Dronthine, 
Bersarks rough and Vikings gray, 
Gathered on the beach at sunrise 
Of the White Dove’s launching day. 
With them stood Old Relf, the white-haired, 
Like a pine- tree crowned with snows, 
Aged, yet no man in Norway 
Struck, with ax, such blows. 





Olaf Sweyen, the serpent’s master, 
Laughing, looked toward the Dove, 

Ran his eyes along the deck-line, 
Then he looked above. 

Then he said to Elfric Siegfried, 
Pointing to the flag o’erhead, 

“ "Tis a cross, and it’s a blood-stained 
Omen of the dead.” 


Then Old Relf, the white-haired Viking, 
Turned to Harald, and he said: 

“What's that strange bird at thy prow-staff? 
What's that cross of red ? 

I have been to every launching 
Since the days of Red Scarvield, 

And I never saw a war-ship 
Built without a shield.” 


Harald Norsen spake this answer: 
“Bersarks old, and Vikings gray, 

I am going on a journey, 
I shall sail today. 

All my life I’ve spent in Dronthine 
Or in fighting on the sea; 

Now I go to find the Christ-man, 
Ile is calling me, 


“Odalbrand and Tkorwald told me— 
Once when peace reigned o’er the earth, 
That a God-man came in child-form, 
Wise men waited at His birth; 
And they told me how He loved men, 
Though they crossed Him on a tree; 
From that cross I hear Him calling, 
‘Will you fellow me?’ 





-— 


“Odalbrand and Thorwald told me— 
Once a God came like a dove, 

Said—‘Behold, I am well pleased; 
This, my Son, is from above.’ 

So I bear the dove before me, 
And His banner overhead, 

Peace on earth He gives to all men 
Through that cross of red.” 


Then the women stopped their working. 
Dropped their skeins of walrus thread. 
Spake to Harald in this manner: 
“Leave not the living for the dead. 
Stay, and drink the health of Odin, 
Go not to that distant shore, 
Thor will throw his hammer at you, 
And you'll never see us more.” 


a I Te 


Then he cried, “Farewell! Ho, Norway!""— 
Looking o’er the White Dove's side— 

“T have cut the ropes that bound her, 
Ropes of walrus hide. 

Iam going,” cried Harald Norsen, 
As he pointed to the sea, 

“Who, of all my kin in Norway, 
Dares to go with me? 


“Who will sail to find the Christ-man ' 
Through the mists that wrap the way, ' 
Out across the sea of mountains, 
Black with storms and white with spray? 
There is calm beyond the storming, 
Sunshine on a summer sea, 
Through the night we come to day-time— 
Will you go with me?” 


Then they allcried: “Harald Norsen. 
“Thornwald Lief, and Aelfred Bred, 

“Ye are mad, and Thor will curse you 
“If you go today; 

“All last night, upon the mountains, 
**Moaned the pines of Joergansfell, 

“And the spirits of dead Vikings 
“Walked the sea as well. 


“Firebeard Liefsen, sailing homeward, 
“Saw the ghost-ships rise at sea, 

“And he swore, by Thor’s great hammer, 
“They were calling thee.” 

“Eric Bjornsen, Master Builder, 
“Bersarks old and Vikings gray, 

“Fair-haired sisters, Norway mothers, 
“I shall go today; 


“T shall sail the White Dove seaward, 
Tho’ dead sailors walk the sea, 

“And the ghosts of ships, long sunken, 
“Rise and follow me. 

“With that cross upon the mast-head, 
“And that dove upon the prow, 

“All the spirits of the North Sea 
“Cannot harm me now.” 


Heavenward flies the red-crossed banner. 
Seaward points the white-wing'd dove, 
And a light goes on before her, 
Streaming from above; 
While upon the shores, all Norway 
Looketh out toward the sea, 
And the breezes, blowing landward, 
Whisper. “Follow me!” 
GrorGe BEAUMONT BENFORD. 
By permission of D. H. Ranck Pub. Co. 
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PENDLETON, THE CENTRAL POINT IN EAST- 
ERN OREGON. 


- a ae 

In wandering about the country which goes 
to make what is known as the Pacific North- 
west, one is sure to find certain localities that 
appeal strongly to one’s admiration. They are 
what we may call resourceful communities. 
There is something in them, something back 
of and roundabout them, which supports as 
well as creates. Reflections of this nature 
crowded upon our mind when we visited the 
thriving town of Pendleton, Oregon, recently. 
The population does not exceed 4,500, but it is 
the largest town in Eastern Oregon and the 
center of large social and commercial interests. 
We were there long enough to observe, to ask 
questions, and to accumulate a 
goodly store of information for pos- 








bridges used exclusively for railroad purposes. 

“From its location, Pendleton is a natural 
railroad center. It is 231 miles from Portland, 
240 miles from Spokane, and 174 miles from 
Huntington. The Oregon Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company and the Washington & Columbia 
River Railway connect Pendleton with all 
points east, west, north and south, affording 
competitive railroad facilities of great value 
and directness. 

‘*Pendleton’s water-power is ample for manu- 
facturing purposes and other uses. It has been 
developed in connection with electricity and is 
available for all purposes, both night and day. 
So firmly impressed were its people with the 
future of the city, that in 1887 they built a 
levee, nearly two miles long, at a cost of about 


TOWNS, MINES AND VALLEYS IN WASHINGTON AND OREGON. 





hose, and all other necessary appliances.’’ 

Upon visiting the city for the first time, our 
contemporary says, a stranger is struck with 
the number of large brick buildings which line 
the business portions of the main streets. The 
principal structures are of modern architectural 
design, built substantially with brick, and 
most of them are two stories in height, some of 
them having a frontage of 350 feet. A hand- 
some and commodious brick court-house, three 
stories high, was built in 1889 at a cost of some 
$90,000. Itis a most substantial structure, and 
is well-adapted, in all its arrangements and ap- 
pointments, to the county’s needs for many 
years to come, including under its roof a sub- 
stantial county jail. Also worthy of special 


| mention is the fine two-story brick schoolhouse, 


built in 1886 ata cost of over $20,000, 
and occupying a commanding posi- 





sible future use. In speaking of 
Pendleton’s local and territorial ad- 
vantages, both present and pro- 
spective, however, readers of THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE can _ be 
served more satisfactorily if we 
quote liberally from a recent special 
edition of the Pendleton Hast Ore- 
yonian. We are also indebted to the 

same paper for the accompanying 
illustrations. | 
Situated near the center of the 
best and most flourishing county of 
Eastern Oregon, Pendleton is its 
county seat, has several lines of rail- 
way, is the financial center of a 
broad extent of country, and, with 
its natural position and advantages, 
together with its present substan- 
tial growth, is necessarily the most 
important town in that part of Ore- 
yon, and the great objective point 
of all who visit the country east of 
the Cascades. Besides being the 
center of trade for and headquarters 
of the great and varied interests of 
the large and prosperous county of 
Umatilla, it is only fifty-three miles 
from the boundary line of Grant 
County on the south, thirty-six 
miles from the Columbia River at 
Umatilla, and thirty-five miles from 

the northeast corner of the State. 
The East Oregonian says: ‘“Those 
who are conversant with the extent | 
| 


| &. 
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of the resources of the country that 
surrounds Pendleton, predict for it 
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tion on a hillin the southern por- 
tion of, and overlooking, the city. 
It is the most prominent object 
that attracts the gaze of passengers 
arriving at Pendleton on any line 
of railroad, and isa fine advertise- 
ment of the educational spirit and 
progress of the town. It iscapable 
of accommodating 750 pupils. An- 
other brick building is occupied by 
the public schools, the main build- 
ing not being able to accommo- 
date all the pupils. 

There is a good opening, says the 
East Oregonian, for factories and 
shops; particularly is the field fa- 
vorable for a small paper-and-straw- 
board mill, a meat-packing and cold- 
storage establishment, a creamery, 
and fruit packing. 

Pendleton has excellent banks 
and mercantile houses, which do a 
large and successful business on the 
most thorough and conservative 
lines. The total deposits of the 
banks are upwards of $700,000. 

All the religious denominations 
are represented and all the various 
lodges and secret societies. There 
are two daily newspapers, one an 
evening and one a morning paper. 
The Triluwne, the morning paper, 
publishes a weekly also; and the 
East Oregonian, the evening daily, 
also publishes a semi-weekly and a 
weekly. The papers are a credit to 
the town and are fully alive to its 








a destiny that will make it second 
in commercial importance to no 
city in the interior Northwest. Be- 
sides the rich farming lands which 
are tributary to the town, it is the trading cen- 
ter for the large stock and wool interests of this 
section. The growth of the city has kept pace 
with the development of the county. In 1884 
it became necessary to encroach upon Indian 
reservation lands, that bounded it on all sides, 
except the northwest, and, by special act of 
Congress, 640 acres of this reservation land lying 
adjacent was laid off inte blocks and lots and 
sold to the highest bidders, which afforded the 
necessary scope for the town to expand. These 
lots and blocks have been largely occupied, and 
the town is still expanding. The Umatilla 
River runs. through the town and is spanned 
by three substantial bridges for the passage 
of wagons and other vehicles—besides the 








UMATILLA COUNTY, OREGON—100,000 SACKS OF WHEAT 


WAREHOUSE. 


$40,000. It skirts the south bank of the Uma- 
tilla River, thus protecting the town against 
any flood that might occur. Water-works have 
been constructed at a cost of $30,000, making 
quite a complete system. There isa reservoir 
on a hill overlooking the city, into which the 
water is pumped from the Umatilla River, 
above town, and in this way the people are 
fully supplied with pure water and secure 
ample protection against fire. 
of water-works has already proved more 
than. self-sustaining. ‘The city has an excel- 
lent fire department consisting of three 
companies and supplied with the most im- 
proved fire engine, a sufficient number of 
hose-carts, a fine team, thousands of feet of 


This system | 
| of its newspapers. 


IN ONE 


needs. The magnificent special 
editon of the Eust Oregonian was 
printed entirely in its own office, 
with its regular equipment, and 
but reflects the spirit and enterprise of the 
people of Pendleton. There is no better adver- 
tisement of a place than the manner in which 
the people sustain its newspapers. A niggardly 
support extended the newspapers is evidence 


| of a lack of public spirit, and intelligent men 





| always view it so, but a generous support of 


the press has an opposite effect, and never fails 
to bring its return in the up-building and rapid 
progress of the city. Pendleton is justly proud 
They would do credit to 
places of much larger size. 

No other town in Eastern Oregon is so well 
equipped with hotels, and it is better prepared 
to accommodate guests and the traveling pub- 
lic than any other city of its size in the State. 
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Umatilla is one of the northwest counties of 


the State. It borders on the Columbia River, 
and is about seventy-five miles long from north 
to south, and seventy-five miles wide from east 
to west. There are within it over 
acres, the evident disparity between the total 
acreage and the dimensions being accounted 
for by stating that it is not square in form, but 
runs to points at either end. 


‘“‘While nearly all of Eastern Oregon, with | 


an area of 64,400 square miles, is especially 
adapted to successful sheep-raising,’’ to quote 
again, ‘“‘the favorite sheep range of the 
whole Pacific Coast is in the region traversed 
by the Blue Mountains in Umatilla, Wallowa, 
Union and Grant counties. Here the winters 
are short and comparatively mild, and the 
abundant and nutritious beyond all 
comparison. As a consequence, sheep thrive 
with comparatively little care, the winter losses 
are reduced to a minimum, the percentage of 
increase of lambs is high, exceeding ninety per 
cent, and the wool is of a very fine grade. 
There are in Eastern Oregon about 2,250,000 
head of sheep, and the amount of wool sheared 
from their backs annually is fully 17,000,000 


grasses 





| Oregon than ever. 


2,000,000 


production. 


GENERAL VIEW OF PENDLETON, OREGON. 

pounds. The industry has forged ahead stead- 
ily, and there are now more sheep in Eastern 
While the Willamette Val- 
ley, in Western Oregon, does not produce one- 
fourth of the wool it produced fifteen years 
ago, Eastern Oregon has more than trebled its 
Undoubtedly, Umatilla County 
leads all Oregon counties in wool as well as in 


| wheat production, and will continue to do so 


for all time to come. Improvements in wagon- 
roads, better railroad facilities, and especially 
the location of the great scouring-mills here, 
have all contributed toward swelling Pendle- 
ton’s quota of the wool business. 

‘*The appearance of the soils in Eastern Ore- 
gon is altogether different from those of the 
western part of the State. By far the larger 
part is of a gray, ashy appearance, and one 
coming from the darker soils of the Eastern 
States would be unfavorably impressed. Ex- 
perience, however, teaches that these soils are 
abundantly supplied with plant food, and an- 


| alyses show that they are probably the most 


fertile soils in the State. Their wonderful 
fertility is shown in their enormous yield of 
crops from year to year. The soil is exceed- 








A STREET SCENE IN PENDLETON, OREGON, DURING FIREMEN’S TOURNAMENT. 





ingly deep in most localities, and of such a 
texture as to be worked easily.’’ 

There is a grand opportunity here in the line 
of irrigation. Water is plentiful, and the soil 
is especially adapted to cultivation by artificial 
means. A number of prominent Umatilla 
County residents have demonstrated by practi- 
cal experiments that irrigation about Pendle- 
ton can be carried on as successfully as in any 
other part of the country. A few years hence 
will no doubt witness the formation of a pro- 
ject by which the 100,000 acres of the finest soil 
on earth, lying in the vicinity of Pendleton, 
will be put under irrigation. 

The town does not need to swell its popula- 
tion by any number of men in need of financial 
aid; what this bright little city and inviting 
county wants is men with a little capital anda 
good deal of brains, who will establish them- 
selves here permanently and add to the de- 
velopment of one of the most promising coun- 
ties in the Pacific Northwest. Recent enter- 
prises established here include an immense 
wool-scouring plant and a woolen-mill, which 
have proved very successful and have been of 
the utmost value, not only to the owners them- 
selves, but to the whole community. 
The town also boasts of two exten- 
sive flour-mills, which furnish all this 
region with flour. A good town for 
business as well as for residence pur- 
poses, Pendleton will always be one of 
the best and most influential centers 
of trade and population in Eastern 
Oregon. 

Seo) — ~~ al 
SPEAKING OF BAKER CITY, OREGON, 
ey 

Baker City needs but little introduc- 
tion tomining men, as those who have 
not already visited this region know 
of it through their friends or acquaint- 
ances; but, for the benefit of those in 
search of new business locaticns or 
new fields for mining enterprises, we 
give a brief sketch of the business 
conditions and the outlook for mining 
developments in this section. 

The town is on the Powder River 
and in the northeastern part of Baker 
County, of which it is the judicial 
seat. It is the recognized trading 
point for large portions of Union, 
Grant, Malheur and Harney counties. 
The town is a staid, solid old place not 
given to much pomp or boom or inno- 
vations; nevertheless, a substantial 
growth of business, and population 
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must be placed to its credit during the hard 
times. The population is about 4,000, and the 
town has all the equipments of fairly modern 
places several times as large. Two daily (one 
morning and one evening publications) and 
three weekly papers; electric lights, city water- 
works and a street-car line; a commodious 
brick hotel and an opera-house; a host of 
churches, excellent school facilities and a full 
quota of strong mercantile and manufacturing 
concerns, make up the community. 

Big stocks of merchandise are the rule here, 
and the volume of trade is unprecedentedly 
large for a place of this size. There is but one 
bank—a strong one, it is true, yet insufficient 
to meet the wants of this large and growing 
region. Everything indicates that this is the 
best location in the State for another good 
banking-house. Manufacturing is confined to 
two large saw-mills, two planing-mills, a 
foundry and machine shops, a brewery, and a 
few other smaller industries. 

The agricultural features of Baker County 
are sufficiently advanced to support the present 
population of the town, but it looks for its fut- 
ure growth to the development of its rich 
mining districts, for which it is the supply and 
distributing point. Baker can be reached only 
by the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Com- 
pany’s line—the management of which has 
recently made great improvements on ware- 
house and yard facilities here—and a branch 
line thirty miles long, known as the Sumpter 
Valley Railroad, running from Baker up the 
Sumpter Valley, connecting it with a rich 
mining and grazing territory; and by six stage 
lines that leave Baker daily for the tributary 
mining towns and camps. 

It is difficult to represent the mining possi- 


bilities of this vast territory fairly: the area is | 


so vast, the discoveries so numerous and the 
development so varied, that it would take a 
large pamphlet to describe them in detail. 
The chief characteristics of this region are the 
continuity of the veins and the retention of 
values; and in many cases where fair depth has 
been attained, the values have considerably 
improved and the veins have widened, although 
depth, in nearly all instances, produced more 
refractory elements in the ore bodies. The 
notable exception to this, however, is the Vir- 
tue property, in which a depth of more than 
00 feet has produced no perceptible change, 
the gold still being comparatively free. The 
Virtue mine was one of the early important 
discoveries in Eastern Oregon. It was located 
in 1864. Operated in a shiftless way for nearly 
thirty years, it never proved a marked success 
until about three years ago, when modern 
methods and appliances were adopted. It has 
since proved a splendid success, and is now 
paying large monthly dividends. This mine 
lies in what is known as the Virtue Swan 
Country, about eight miles due east of Baker 
City, adjacent to which are a number of other 
important properties that are more or less de- 
veloped. 

The Flagstaff, White Swan, Consolidated 
Virginia, Mogul, Gold Dollar, Texas, Emma 
Mona, Perry, Rachel, Altmas, Cyclone, Red 
Jacket, Adams, Lady Gordon, Phillip, McCord, 
Butler, Marble, Columbia, Brazos, Friday and 
many other claims lie in this vicinity. The 
Bonanza mine is about four miles southeast of 
Robinsonville and is now one of the great gold 
mines of the West. It was worked for a num- 
ber of years and never proved a continued suc- 
cess, but the developments of the past two 
years place it in the front ranks of gold pro- 
ducers. Besides the Bonanza, however, are 
other good properties in the Robinsonville Dis- 
trict known as the Don Juan, Pheenix, Pyx, 
Worley, Virginia, and other claims of promise. 








In the Granite District considerable silver is 
found, but the Red Boy on Clear Creek is a 
successful gold property. The Monumental 
mine, seven miles east of Granite, is a silver 
proposition on which a great deal of money has 
been expended. There are over two dozen 
other promising claims in this district. 

The Cornucopia District has, no doubt,a brill- 
iant future. Most extensive operations in 
this region are conducted hy the Union Com- 
panion Company, which has acquired a large 
number of claims here and has already made a 
decided success. The Red Jacket, adjacent to 


the Union Companion claims, has had a great | 


deal of work done on if. On Simmons Mount- 
ain, adjoining Cornucopia, are the Simmons 
group, on which several shafts have been sunk. 
The Keady claims, on East Eagle Creek, are 
showing up well. 

In and about the Sanger District several 
good claims exist. The best developed mines 
here are the Bradley, Basin and the Lilly White. 

Around the Sparta. District are found the 
oldest placer camps in the State. Sparta is 
about thirty miles from Baker, towards Cornu- 
copia. A good many quartz ledges were located 
here last year. 


which work is now progressing. The chief 
properties here, besides the extensive placers 
at Pocahontas, are the Tom Paine, Baisley 
Elkhorn, and Robins Elkhorn. About one mile 
across the summit of the Elkhorn Mountains, 
on East Rock Creek, are 
Beckwith properties, on which considerable 
work has been done and large bodies of ore 
blocked out. The Knapp and other claims in 
this vicinity look well. 

Cracker Creek lies about thirty-four miles 
west of Baker and is the center of a rich min- 
eral zone. The Eureka and Excelsior, 


chief properties in this district. 

Five miles from Cracker Creek the Ibex Dis- 
trict begins, in which the Ibex 
found. 
the Mammoth mine, on which a great deal of 
work was done some years ago. 

The Cable Cove District, an old camp dis- 
covered over twenty years ago, is situated six 
miles west of Cracker Creek, near the summit 
on the head of Silver Creek. The important 


properties here are the La Belle View, Cali- | 


fornia, Ivy May, Red Chief, Crown Point, Win- 
chester, Mormon Boy, Donnelly and Thornton, 
etc. Many other well-known properties trib- 
utary to Baker could be mentioned, but the 
above are sufficient to stimulate further in- 
quiry on the part of those seeking profitable 
sections for mining developments. It can be 
said truthfully, that very few portions of 
America afford better opportunities for suc- 
cessful investment in mining ventures than 
the territory of which Baker City is the recog- 
nized headquarters. 
in.) — aa 
AN ATTRACTIVE OREGON VALLEY. 


eo 

One of the most charming and attractive 
stretches of valley land in the West is the 
Grande Ronde Valley in Union County, East- 
ern Oregon. This fertile spot, no doubt the 
bed of an old lake, is the most highly favored 
portion of the State. The valley is about 
thirty-two miles long and sixteen miles wide, 
and the special conditions of the soil and cli- 
mate make it an ideal place for fruit and for 
beet culture. The valley is surrounded on all 
sides by handsome foothills and precipitous 
mountain ranges, making a most imposing 
frame forthis mountain gem. The grassy foot- 
hills, dotted here and there with groups of 





| perior quality. 


the Maxwell and | 


the | 
North Pole, the Columbia and the Ohio are the | 
| tunities afforded them here 


property is | 
Between Ibex and Cracker Creek lies | 


| tractive for fruit-growers than that 





straggling pines, seamed with dark- wooded 
ravines and naked gulches, and backed with 
tall, rugged mountain peaks, guard this valley 
from the severe blasts of winter and the with- 
ering heat of summer, giving to this section an 
equable temperature, where nearly all kinds of 
fruit attain a high state of perfection. 

For a number of years the agriculturists of 
the Grande Ronde Valley raised fruit only for 
their own use, not seeming to realize that the 
soil of the valley they dwell in cannot be sur- 
passed for its fruit-producing qualities. Fi- 
nally a few enterprising men went into the 
fruit business extensively and realized, from 
the carloads sent to market, more than their 
most sanguine expectations justified. Al- 
though the valley has made advanced strides 


| aS a fruit producer, the possibilities of the 
| Grande Ronde Country are so far from their 


realization that it would be impossible for one 
familiar with the science of horticulture, much 
less the writer, to prophesy what is in store for 
this promising section. Nearly all species of 


| fruit known to the horticulturist seem natural 


with 
pears, 


mature 
peaches, 


surprising 
plums, 


clime and 
Apples, 


to this 
quickness. 


|; prunes, apricots, cherries and small fruits are 
The Elkhorn Mountains, about fifteen miles | 
west of Baker, contain many good ledges on | 


raised in great profusion. The prunes raised 
here equal those of Italy and Turkey in 
variety, berries attain a phenomenal size and 
have a delicious flavor, and apples are raised in 
abundance and are of many kinds and of su- 
Apple-trees bear in three or 
four years, peach-trees in the second and third 
years, and prunes and plums also mature early. 

As for markets, none better can be desired 
than those in the mining districts of Idaho, 
Montana and Oregon; then, there are the great 
distributing points of St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, and Chicago. They will demand 
thousands of car-loads vi fruit from the valley: 
and the latter—if people in search of such lines 
of agriculture will appreciate the grand oppor- 
will be amply able 
to supply the demand. This country has long 
been known as the great grain-producing belt 
of Eastern Oregon; and, unless all appearances 
are deceptive, it will soon be the recognized 
producer of the largest shipments of the finest 
fruit. The people in the valley seem to have a 
good foundation for their claim that the cli- 
mate of the Grande Ronde section is more at- 
of Cali- 
fornia. Here, they say, the cooler winter cli- 
mate of the valley matures the wood of the 
trees and the vines more quickly than the 
warmer, frostless winters of Southern California 
do. This claim has apparently been substan- 
tiated by practical demonstrations. 

The golden grain-fields of the Grande Ronde 
Valley are famed far and wide. The perfect 
harvest weather, combined with the fact that 
the most modern machinery is used here, en- 
ables the farmers of the valley to grow wheat 
at less cost than it can be grown in the East. 
Wheat and barley, oats and rye, hay and hops, 
are raised in abundance. Twenty-five bushels 
of wheat to the acre has been the general aver- 
age here for the last eight years, and the pro- 
duction has gone as high as sixty bushels to 
the acre. Barley averages fifty bushels, oats 
fifty bushels and corn twenty-five to forty 
bushels, corn not doing so well, because of the 
cool summer nights. Rye grows splendidly and 
is used extensively for feed for hogs. The 
finest of timothy and red clover abound in the 
valley, and three and one-half to four tons of 
the former are produced on meadow-lands that 
have never been broken by a plow, having been 
seeded on the turf. Potatoes, yielding 200 to 
600 bushels an acre, find a ready market at 
thirty to sixty cents a bushel. As for hops, 
they are always in demand, and the Grande 
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Ronde hops are “par excellence.” 
The average rainfall in the Grande 


ing countries in rainfall, the fall of 
rain not being evenly distributed, this 





Ronde Valley, according to official 
statistics, is twenty-four inches. Al- 
though in some countries this would 
hardly be sufficient to warrant a good 
crop, it is sufficient here for the rea- 
son that, during the winter, a great 
amount of snow accumulates in the 
mountains surrounding the valley, not- 
withstanding the fact that the valley 
itself experiences a very light snow- 
fall. The warm breezes of spring, com- 
bined with the melting rays of the 
sun, cause this accumulation of snow 
to melt, and the water fills the streams 
throughout the valley. This forms a 
most gratifying system of sub-irriga- 
tion, and, for this reason, a failure of 
crops in the Grande Ronde Country 
has stillto occur. This sub-irrigation 
has never failed and is an almost in- 
dispensable advantage to the farmer, 
who, otherwise, would find it neces- 
sary to irrigate his lands, to some ex- 
tent, in order to insure a good crop. 
Can the Grande Ronde Valley pro- 
duce good sugar-beets, and will it be 
able, with its soil and climatic condi- 
tions, to produce them as cheaply as 
in any other section of the country? 
After a careful investigation, no hesi- 
tancy need be experienced in answer- 
ing these queries in the affirmative. 
There is no reason why this section 
should not eventually become one of 
the greatest sugar-producing sections 
in the United States. The United 
States consumes about 4,000,000,000 
pounds of sugar annually, and of this 
enormous amount only about one- 
fourth is produced in this country. 
During the past five years it has taken 








seeming deviation is no serious draw- 
back. ‘The Oregon soil possesses more 
retentiveness of moisture; therefore, 
enough moisture is absorbed during 
the wet season to keep the ground in 
a fertile condition during the summer 
months. Three indispensable bases 
for the formation of sugar in the beet, 
according to the scientific horticult- 
urist, are phosphoric acid, lime, and 
potash. The soils of the Grande 
Ronde Valley are abundantly supplied 
with phosporic acid, and they surpass 
those of France in lime and equal 
them in potash. This statement will 
satisfy the reader as to the natural 
advantages which this delightful val- 
ley possesses as a sugar-beet section. 

The Oregon Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, at Corvallis, for a num- 
ber of years past arranged with farm- 
ers in different parts of the State to 
cultivate a small plat of beets, the 
seeds being furnished by the station. 
These experiments, and the analyses 
made, resulted as follows: Number 
of analyses made by State, 30; average 
of analyses made at the station, 18.61; 
purity, 85.10. Number of Government 
analyses,2; average for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 14.35; purity, 81.8. 

The above figures argue strongly 
that the Grande Ronde Valley can 
produce beets sufficiently rich in sugar 
and of exceptional purity. With 
equal truth can it be said that the 
cost of production of sugar beets is as 
low in the valley as at any other place. 
Why, then, should Oregon pay out 
about one million dollars a year for 
sugar, when it bas a natural beet 
, tract within its own borders? 











three-fourths of the money received 
in this country, from exported wheat 
and flour, to pay for imported sugar. 
It has already been demonstrated that 
the United States can produce good sugar, and 
in large enough quantities to satisfy the great- 
est possible demand. There seems to be no 
reason why we should pay over one hundred 
and twenty-five million dollars per annum to 
foreign countries for sugar, when we can pro- 
duce that same arti- 

cle here. So far, 


THE SUGAR BEET, AS GROWN IN OREGON. 


endeavor to verify this by the following state- 
ments: 

Comparative temperature charts show that 
Oregon is well suited to the conditions de- 
manded by the sugar beet. Although the 
State differs greatly from typical beet-produc- 


There are three railroad towns of 
importance in the Grande Ronde Val- 
ley. La Grande, the largest, is a solid, 

handsome place of 2,500 people, nestling in the 
foothills at the head of the valley. This isa 
division point on the O. R. & N. R. R. The 
business portion of the town is built mostly of 
brick and presents a very substantial appear- 
ance. It is well endowed with all modern 

conveniences, and 

has excellent school 





California has 
achieved the great- 
est success as a 
sugar State, having 
a number of fac- 
tories in operation. 
Nebraska, Utah, 
New Mexico and 
Wisconsin are also 
sugar producers. 
The question that 
has confronted the 
more enterprising 
farmers of the 
Grande Ronde Val- 
ley is, ‘Can we pro- 
duce the sugar from 
beets and carry it 
to the consumer as 
cheaply as Cali- 
fornia or other 
States?” It has al- 
ready been declared 
that there is no 
doubt that the 
Grande Ronde peo- 
ple can raise sugar 





beets; now let usi CULTIVATING SUGAR BEETS AT THE OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGR. 





* ‘ and church facil- 
ities. Good fruit- 
lands, lying within 
a few miles of La 
Grande, can be pur- 
chased in small 
tracts at very rea- 
sonable prices. 
Elgin is the chief 
town on the line 
branching out from 
La Grande, while 
Union is the old 
town of the valley, 
and the county 
seat. Union is 
beautifully situa- 
ted, its surround- 
ing country com- 
bining natural agri- 
cultural and min- 
ing advantages 
with an ideal cli- 
mate and charming 
scenery, features 
which should in- 
fluence its growth 
and development. 
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It will not surprise us to see these towns rank- 
ing among Oregon’s most important trade cen- 
ters within the next decade. 
«2K 
A VISIT TO NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 


Situated at the junction of the Yakima and 
Naches rivers, in the Yakima Valley, sur- 
rounded by a circle of mountains which form a 
huge natural basin, is the town of North Yakima. 

The town is the center of large irrigation in- 
terests and is, therefore, the shipping point of 
great quantities of fruit, vegetables, grains, 
alfalfa and hops, making it one of the most 
important points in Washington on the North- 
ern Pacific Railway. The county of Yakima is 
a little larger than Connecticut, and reaches 





| 
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| 
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| ganized Commercial Club. 


from the Columbia River on the east to the | 


Cascade Range on the west. 
leys, undulating hills and broad table-lands. 
The soil is exceptionally rich, and a great vari- 
ety of product is raised profitably. In the 
midst of this fertile country, 


It consists of val- | 


| 
here and there a bunch of sage-brush dotting | 


the sands. However, if North Yakima is young 
in years it is old in appearance. It has a sub- 
stantial business street and an astonishingly 
large number of handsome residences, which 
would do credit to a place twice its size. 
Everything in the line of modern improve- | 
ments is found here. There are mains of pure | 
drinking water; sewerage, electric lights, a 

fine telephone system, two hotels, numerous | 
churches, a large Catholic hospital, three weekly | 
newspapers and a farming journal; a theater, | 
public drinking-fountains, splendid drives, and | 
last, but by no means least, a thoroughly or- 
This club is com- | 
posed of prominent business and professional 
men of the city and substantial farmers living 
in the vicinity. Their enterprise in forward- 
ing the interests of the town has gained for 
them an enviable name, and they are always 
ready and willing to correspond with people 
in the East who desire to obtain definite in- 








surrounded by all the advantages 
that are derived from such an 
advantageous position, lies 
North Yakima, with its 3,500 
people. 

We have never seen a more at- 
tractive town than this one. 
With its broad streets, fringed 
on both sides with locust, tall 
Lombardly poplars and other 
trees, it reminded us forcibly of 
a Louisiana town in which we 
once spent a winter. On each 
side of the North Yakima streets 
runs a stream of clear, sparkling 
water which feeds the rows of 
trees and adds to the attract- 
iveness of the place. We found 
it hard to realize, as we strolled 
through the town enjoying the 
cool shade of the tree foliage 
and admiring the _ beautiful 
yards and promising gardens, 








that twelve years ago all this 
was a barren waste, with only 
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A YAKIMA PEAR-TREE, RAISED BY IRRIGATION. 


formation regarding the Yakima country. In 
1895 the Commercial Club issued a handsome 
pamphlet, profusely illustrated with the finest 
half-tone engravings, giving facts about the 
valley and its products and also containing a 
short write-up of the city. It is due to this 
work that we are able to lay before the readers 
of this magazine so much interesting informa- 
tion. North Yakima has an abundance of retail 
stores, and her citizens do not have to go out- 
side the town to purchase furnishings for their 
homes. Although there area number of sub- 
stantial brick and stone buildings on the busi- 
ness street, there is room for a goodly number 
of structures of like character. Being the 
county seat, it is the home of many county of- 
ficials and followers of the legal profession, 
whose presence tends to lend dignity to the local 
atmosphere. 

Not far from the city is an Indian reserva- 
tion, and on the streets of the town are usually 
seen a number of redskins attired in gaudy 





A VIEW OF TILE BIG SUNNYSIDE CANAL, NEAR NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 












blankets, lounging about the stores, 
swapping skins and lies, the latter al- 
most always being in the majority. 
Their presence adds a romantic feat- 
ure to the little city, and a number 
of groups which I saw would have fur- 
nished excellent material for the pen 
of Frederick Remington. These In- 
dians are not bad neighbors, and dur- 
ing the hop-picking time they come to 
the city by hundreds to aid the farm 
ers in harvesting their crop. 

Within comfortable walking-dis- 
tance of the town are the State Fair 
grounds, including a racing-track, the 
finest in the State of Washington. 
With each autumn comes the fair, 
and there is always a large crowd in 
attendance, the stock and farm ex- 
hibits attracting wide-spread interest. 
The races bring many stockmen to 
North Yakima, who hold their horses 
in training for several months previ- 
ous to the fair. 

Now that we have given an idea 
of this irrigated town, we will say 
something about the county of which 
North Yakima is the judicial seat 
and chief center. Maj. J. W. Powell, 
director of the United States Geol- 
ogical Survey, said in an address de- 
livered to the members of the North 
Yakima Commercial Club in 1893: 
‘*There:is: more than water enough 
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flowing through Yakima County to irrigate 
every acre of arable land; and in this respect 
the Yakima Valley is especially and exception- 
ally favored, as its water supply is superior to 
that of any other region in the West with but 


one exception, that of Boise, Idaho. People | 
| future. 


can appreciate what this great blessing means 
when they realize the fact that, in States like 
Arizona and Nevada, if every drop of running 
surface-water were utilized during the irriga- 
tion season, there would not be sufficient water 
to reclaim more than one-half of one per cent 
of the arid lands of those states.”’ 

The entire country about North Yakima is 
veritably gridironed with irrigation canals and 
ditches. The soil, being quite porous, absorbs 
the water with readiness, and the finest of 
prunes, pears, peaches, apricots, grapes, apples, 
vegetables, etc., are grown in great abundance. 
Alfalfa, king of the hay-crop, the ideal food 
for sheep and the best fattening for cattle and 
hogs, cannot be raised to a greater advantage 
in any other country. From three to four 
crops are cut each season, aggregating seven to 
nine tons per acre. The sheep business in Ya- 
kima County has assumed extensive propor- 
tions, the mutton being shipped to Puget 
Sound and Eastern points. There being no 
burs in this country, the wool is free from this 
pest and is therefore of a superfine quality. 

Much can be said relative to the advantages 
the Yakima Country possesses for cattle-raising. 
The valley furnishes nearly all the beef used in 
Seattle, Tacoma and Western Washington 
markets from December 1 until the following 
May. Cattle can be fed more cheaply on alfalfa 
hay than on any other feed, and it has been 
practically demonstrated by stockmen that 
alfalfa hay is the best cattle feed; so, with good 
free grazing-land, lots of water, and its near 
vicinity to good markets, the Yakima Valley 
has everything in its favor as a cattle country. 
Hogs can be raised here at the lowest figure, 
and there is less liability to disease; and, at 
the high figure pork is now receiving, the val- 
ley commends itself to the hog-raiser. 

Respecting the hop-growing industry it may 
be said that the Yakima Valley is unexcelled 
for its advantages in this line. Hops have 
been grown successfully, the crops proving in- 
disputable arguments in favor of the country, 
Beyond doubt, the Yakima Valley has no 
equal as a hop country, and hop men from all 
over the United States testify to the truthful- 
ness of this statement. With good cultivation 
two thousand pounds of hops can be raised to 
the acre, and a hop-grower can always count 
upon a crop of 1,700 pounds to the acre. The 
hot, dry summer weather proves too much for 
the deadly hop louse, and this destructive in- 
sect is killed by the heat before it does any 
mischief. The cost of labor in preparing hops 
for the market,—that is, the cost of raising, 
harvesting, picking, curing and putting hops 
in the bale ready for shipment, is very small 
and leaves the grower a large profit. 

In conclusion, we will quote a few extracts 
from the folder issued by the North Yakima 
Commercial Club, which state, without that 
exaggeration and flourish so common to the 
enthusiastic real-estate agent, the opportuni- 
ties for capital in the town ‘‘where irrigation 
reigns:”’ 

‘‘We need, perhaps, more than anything else, 
a condensed-milk factory at North Yakima. 
The little valleys radiating out from this city, 
much like the spokes from the hub of a wheel. 
bring an immense country tributary to the city 
for this purpose. The ocean and Oriental 
trade, as well as miuing and lumbering inter- 
ests and the now rapidly developing Alaska 
Territory, furnish a home market for a large 
output of condensed milk. With 40,000 tons of 


| 

| hay produced within a radius of fifteen miles 
| of North Yakima, it should not be difficult to 
supply an abundance of milk. A guarantee of 
| 10,000 pounds of milk a day can be secured in 
three days’ time. This could be easily in- 
creased to 50,000 pounds per day in the near 


“One or more canning establishments could 
be supplied with an abundance of large fruits, 
small fruits and vegetables. The market for 
this product covers the entire country from 
Minnesota to the Pacific Coast, and includes 
British Columbia, the rapidly developing 
Alaska Territory and the Oriental trade. 

“In Aroostock County, Maine, there are 
about twenty starch factories, and they pay 
nineteen to twenty-two cents a bushel for the 
little potatoes that have no other commercial 
value. It would seem reasonable to suppose 
that if good, mealy, dry potatoes containing a 
maximum quantity of starch could be bought 
by the factory here at the same price and the 
site for factory on R. R. side-track, with an 
abundance of pure water, all donated, that such 
an institution could at least supply our local 
market on this coast at a profit in competition 
with factories four thousand miles away. ‘This 
county produced last year about 25,000 tons of 
potatoes, and while they bring in Seattle and 
Tacoma from three to four dollars per ton, 
higher prices than their potatoes, which are 
raised without irrigation, yet we more than 
supply that market. Many car-loads have gone 
East to St. Paul and Minneapolis, and are con- 
sidered by far the best potatoes they can get, 
but the haul by railroad is a long one. Potato- 
raising has usually been very profitable, but last 
year our farmers rather overdid that crop and 
good, merchantable potatoes are now quoted at 


seven dollars per ton.” 
Vicror H. SMALLEY. 
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COLUMBIA’S HOLIDAY. j 








The sobs of patriot souls are hushed 
As dawn flows through the cedars, 
The webs of creed-spun hate are crushed, 
Deserted stand the weavers. 
A holy light o’erspreads the land, 
And, love their forms adorning, 
The nation's fathers in command 
All sacred keep the morning. 


All day the hills and vales resound 
With glad acclaims of people, 
The children strew with flowers the ground, 
Joy rings from every steeple. 
On sea, on land, alike the throngs, 
In happiest abandon, 
Make earth reverberate with songs 
And cannonade at random. 


And when the sable shroud of Night 
Is drawn o’er Day's bright features, 

Its hem is brilliant with the light 
In eyes of thankful creatures, 

Who bless the shore whereon the lore 
And law of peace are spoken, 

Where rich and poor alike rule o'er 
The nation’s life unbroken. 


FRANK CARLETON TECK. 
New Whatcom, Wash. 





THE WORLD'S WAY. 


The world will look at the deed when ‘tis done, 
The world will think of the man who did it; 
The world will talk and ‘twill frown, or shun, 
Or smile at the act should we do it. 
Oh, the stern, gray world 
With its busy tread— 
Oh, the great, gay world, 
When we are dead 
Will frown and smile as the millions pass. 
When his race is run, each man, alas, 
Will sigh, “‘ "T'were better had I but frowned 
On some of the deeds the great world crowned.”’ 
For the stern, gray world 
With its busy tread 
Is the great, gay world 
When we are dead. 


WiLitAM HENRY NEALON. 








Winona, Minn. 
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« ASMACK OF THE 
MILLENNIUM. * 
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Are we really living in the dayspring of the 
millennial period? Is this closing century the 
dawn of that golden age, that blissful thousand- 
years’ reign foretold by Isaiah, when there 
shall be universal peace among the denizens of 
our distracted world? ‘‘When the wolf, also, 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid; and the calf and the 
young lion and the fatling together; and a lit- 
tle child shall lead them?’’ 

These were some of the queries which found 
lodgment in my mind while recently returning 
from a visit to ‘‘Happy Park,’’ the spacious 
rural home of Mr. Abram Abrams and his 
worthy helpmeet. A rather pleasant episode in 
the ordinary routine of life is presented in the 
case of this elderly couple living in one of the 
border county districts of Northwestern Wash- 
ington. Their children having married and re- 
moved to different sections of the country, 
these old people are living alone in a peculiarly 
quiet style. 

Mr. Abrams settled upon his ranch about a 
quarter of a century ago, while it was yet a pri- 
meval wilderness. He owns an extensive stock 
range comprising over five full sections of ex- 
cellent land, more than three thousand acres of 
which are still covered with a dense and almost 
impenetrable forest of fir, spruce and cedar 
timber. A rambling trout stream runs through 
his claim, giving rise to a pleasant succession 
of hills and valleys. The proprietor is not a 
large cattle raiser, and for the most part his 
broad forests and broken openings are still 
monopolized by the more inoffensive wild ani- 
mals common to those regions. Red deer, coons, 
rabbits, beavers, squirrels, grouse, pheasants 
and pigeons are about as plentiful as they must 
have been before white settlers took possession 
of the country. By dint of careful manage- 
ment, Mr. Abrams has preserved a small band 
of elk from the original stock running wild 
npon the range when he first took possession of 
it. These animals are by no means so tame, 
generally, as the deer; although, since never 
having heard the report of a gun or the baying 
of hounds, they show no inclination to migrate 
from their ancient feeding-grounds. During 
several exceptionally severe winters, while a 
great depth of snow lay upon the ground, Mr. 
Abrams has directed his hired men to scatter 
clover hay under the forest trees in those re- 
gions which constitute the habitat of these no- 
ble animals. In the summer, the female elks 
will approach Mrs. Abrams and her little five- 
year-old granddaughter and lick salt from 
wooden trenchers held in their hands. 

About six years ago Mr. Abrams imported, 
from one of the private parks east of the Rocky 
Mountains, a few head of genuine American bi- 
son. These were all young animals, and from 
their increase he now has a herd of grown ani- 
mals to the number of fifteen or twenty, besides 
afew he has sold. For the special benefit of 
these roving animals, he has surrounded by a 
strong palisadeastrip of prairie land with some 
scattered timber, all well watered throughout 
the year. This enclosure comprises nearly five 
hundred acres and will prove quite adequate to 
the wants of as large a herd as will ever be kept 
on the place. He will continue to sell his an- 
nual surplus for the planting of new colonies, 
but for no other purpose. These animals are 
as tame as the average cattle on any of our 
large stock-farms, and they are readily rounded 
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up, by men on horseback, for branding and 
other purposes. On such occasions they show 
no hostility nor inclination to inaugurate a 
stampede, but obediently move from place to 
place—whithersoever they are driven; a fact 
clearly showing that, with proper and kindly 
treatment, they are susceptible of becoming 
thoroughly domesticated. The black and cin- 
namon bear, wolves, cougars, and wildcats, the 
scourge of frontier settlements, have all been 
either killed or driven out of the neighborhood. 

With so many facilities for convenient hunt- 
ing, it is one of the strange phases of Abrams’ 
iife that he keeps neither hounds nor firearms 
about his place; and he allows no sportsmen to 
trespass upon his premises. It is a part of his 
religion to live at peace with all these animals 
running at large about him, just the same as 
with his horses and cattle. His wife is as en- 
thusiastic on this point as her husband, and 
she is never more happy than when surrounded 
by a troup of gamboling fawns, coons and rab- 
bits, together with a trio of cats and a couple 
of small house-dogs, counted in with the mot- 
ley crew. These are her larger pets, as she calls 
them, while her little pets are the orchard squir- 
rels, and the:birds that nest about the cottage. 

Beavers have for years built their dams and 
reared their oddly-appearing houses along the 
creek for a distance of a mile and a half; but the 
little villagers have never been molested; and 
they are so artlessly unsuspecting of evil that 
they take food from the hands of the venerable 
couple, who often visit them. 

With a few tid-bits from the garden, Mrs. 
Abrams can call wild rabbits from the sallal 
and fern thickets. While the good lady is seated 
on some mossy bank beneath an ancient fir or 
cedar, it is but acherished pastime for as many 
as a dozen rabbits to come hopping about her, 
jumping in and out of her lap and nibbling at 








ishment and delight were answered only by so 
many hearty peals of laughter from my practi- 
cal old guide. On passing these beautiful creat- 
ures, they appeared to betray about as much 
fear as would have been exhibited by a band of 
yearling calves; bounding away a few yards 
and then turning to gaze at us in blank curios- 
ity. On the home-stretch we passed within a 
few yards of a beaver-dam and their adjoining 
village; and the little animals seemed in no de- 
gree disturbed while we stopped our horses to 
watch at short range their curious movements. 
Several of the males were engaged in felling 
sapling willows and alders, evidently for food 





supply; while a bevy of females and their young | 


ones were playfully disporting themselves in 
the water. 

Dinner was served on our return, and during 
its discussion it was entertaining in the ex- 
treme to hear my venerable host and hostess 
give their quaintly expressed ideas concerning 


the long-delayed coming of that millennial pe- | 


riod when universal peace shall reign undis- 
turbed between man and animated 
Both believe that they can see in the signs of 
the times the near approach of that blessed 
reign; and to this end they strictly gauge their 
lives in their intercourse with the world and 
their conduct towards the lower animals about 
them. 
beautiful poem. 

After dinner, Mrs. Abrams showed me some 
evidences of her great skill in cultivating the 
social amenities of humming-birds. The wood- 


| bines that clambered over the south windows 


were alive with these little creatures, and many 


| of their nests were in process of building. 


Stepping into the front dooryard she called, 


| cheerily, ‘‘Come, my little dears!” when, lo, a 


the tender leaves she has brought in her apron | 


to feed them. The squirrels are equally free 
with her, and whole families of them will 


clamber about the gentle dame tw secure their | 
| sion of the sweet treasure with their struggling 


quota of bread and cake. 


In severe winter weather Mr. Abrams often | 


finds a number of deer in his barn-yard—mix- 
ing freely with the sheep and other domestic 
animals and feeding with them from the 


same hay-and-grain racks. During thesummer | 


months, when the larger cattle resort to the re- 
moter fastnesses of their valley ranges, it is a 
common occurrence to find them grazing in so- 
cial compact with bucks and does from the 
neighboring woods, with as much nonchalance 
on either side as if all were on an equal footing 
and to the manor born. Mrs. Abrams’ small 
house-dogs have never strayed beyond the con- 
fines of the family residence; hence her husband 
declares, with much confidence, that the wild 
denizens of his forests have never seen a speci- 
men of the canine race. 

Having heard some wonderful tales concern- 
ing the Abrams and their “Happy Park,” I 
paid an unsolicited visit to the place, some 
time ago, and found that personal observation 
more than contirmed the most glowing reports. 
It was a bright morning in the early part of 
June, when I arrived there. After a midday 
meal, served and dispatched in true farmer style, 
the kindly old gentleman saddled two horses, 
upon which we rode, over a circuitous route, a 
distance of more than five miles from his resi- 
dence. All this trouble was taken solely to 
show me about the place; for both the old peo- 
ple are exceptionally hospitable to visitors, and 
Spare no pains to make everybody feel at home 


with them. 
While threading our way along heavily- 


wooded districts we often started up deer, in 
groups of three to half a dozen or more, on 
either side of the trail, but my shouts of aston- 





swarm of these tiny birds, representing several 


nature. | 


Their life-work constitutes, in fact, a | 


varieties, flew down to her from their leafy | 


realms and began to eat honey from her open 
palm. 
engaged, half a score settled upon her head, her 
shoulders and arms, all eager to dispute posses- 


fellows. During all this time dozens of these 


While half a dozen or more were thus | 


‘jeweled tenants of the air” were darting and | 


flashing hither and thither over our heads like 
animated rubies, apparently not the least con- 
cerned at my presence. 














Periods when, to 





It is not only against the good woman’s prin- 
ciples to keep birds in cages, but she has no oc- 
casion for adopting such a course, since the 
feathered warblers could not be more familiar 
with her under any form of restraint than they 
are at present during all hours of the day. A 
pair of robins were building their nest in an 
apple-tree whose branches swept the side of the 
house. The site chosen by these birds was the 
hollow in a forked limb within three feet of an 
open bedroom window; and this nest had been 
regularly rebuilt or repaired by the same own- 
ers for five successive years. 

Swallows, martens, wrens, thrushes, spar- 
rows and other small birds were building their 
nests in crevices and knot-holes all about the 
house; and they would strive to erect their frail 
domiciles in the parlor, if allowed to do so. 
‘But no house was ever large enough for two 
families,’ remarked Mrs. Abrams, 
“and so I gather up the sticks and straws as 
fast as they bring them in. Of course, they 
get tired of such bootless labor in a few days, 
take the broad hint, and stay out altogether. 

The next day Mr. Abrams and I rode out 
about four miles, towards his northwestern 
border, to see the elk and bison. We traversed 
both inclosures and had a near view of the ani- 
mals without in the least disturbing them. 

With the exception of indulging in fish (from 
the creek which nearly girdles their residence 
plat), eggs, honey, and the products of the dairy, 
the Abrams are strict vegetarians. They an- 
nually turn off large quantities of prime quality 
butter, eggs and honey; and it not infre- 
quently happens that dealers contract before- 
hand for the season’s output of one or more of 
these products. 

Their poultry-yards, apiary and dairy-house, 
superintended as they are by hired men and 
women skilled in their respective departments, 
are models of neatness and rural beauty. Hay 
is also made a source of revenue. Aside from 
what is required for home consumption, several 
hundred tons of baled hay are sent each year 
to the various markets. 

It was with genuine reluctance that I left 
Happy Park on the morning of the third day 
for the grinding city, to plunge once more into 
the turmoil of busy life. 


jocosely, 


L. P. VENEN. 


Make Money. 
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Clarely. 


A Curtous D1aAGRAM.—The diagram which we give above was published on a business card by George Tritch 


in Denver, Colorado, in 1872. We reproduce it from the card, with the explanations given with it. 


The diagram 


is not altogether accurate; for example, the panic Tritch predicted for 1891 actually occurred in 1893; still, the 
year 1891 witnessed the beginnings of the depression and the shrinkage in values which culminated in the 


crisis of 1893. 


It will be noted that the diagram gives the year 1897 as the time when an upward movement is to 


begin, and when it will be wise to buy stocks and real estate. The upward movement in the stock market is 
already well marked in New York. Since May 17 the quotations for eight of the leading speculative and in- 


vestment stocks have risen to an extent ranging from four to thirteen per cent. 
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A New Use for Tacks. 


Out in Idaho, not long ago, a farmer discov- 
ered a bear pulling up vines in the garden, and, 
having a gun and powder, but no bullets at 
hand, he decided to use carpet-tacks. A pproach- 
ing as near to the animal as he considered judi- 
cious, the farmer discharged his gun. When 
the smoke had cleared away, his wife, who had 
been watching the proceedings, saw both man 
and beast stretched out on the ground, the 
farmer being about ten feet from where he was 
when he fired. His wife ran toward him, be- 
lieving him dead, but before she reached him 
he rose up and said: 


“If them carpet-tacks is as wide-spreadin’ in | 
their front action as they be powerful in their | 


back action, that bear’ll drop into pieces no 
bigger ’n fish-bait when we pick him up.” 


On dressing the animal, it was found that | 
the tacks had indeed spread considerably, for | 


they were found sticking in his heart like pins 
in a cushion, while the general distribution of 
them extended from his mouth to his tail. 


A North Dakota Breeze. 
Poison Carrots was in yesterday, and the side 
of his face nearest the left ear stood out like a 
hitching-post in the rain. 





stomach of a small boy entertaining a raw 
turnip. After Poison had hung his hat on the 
swelling and filled his pipe with printing-office 
tobacco, he smiled at half-mast as if recollect- 
ing better days. 

It seems that his mother-in-law had gone out 
in last Saturday’s wind-storm to feed the pigs. 
The wind got her feet away from the ground 
and jumped her clear over the pig-pen and left 
her on the cow-barn, where Poison heard her 
crying for help half an hour before he brought 
her a ladder to climb back to earth on. The 
hired man came out of the barn, just as she 
was coming down, and he opened his mouth to 
laugh, but he closed it pretty sudden when he 
saw a pail of pigs’ gruel coming down his way. 
Some hot words passed between them; there 
was no plate set for the hired man at the sup- 
per-table, and he had to sleep in the barn that 
night.—Grafton (N. D.) Record. 

This is Strictly Private. 

‘‘What’s the matter with you?’’ asked the 
head man of the firm when he came in and 
found the junior partner pacing the floor like a 
caged lion. 

‘*Well, sir, understand that this is strictly 
between ourselves,’’ came the answer, in an ir- 
ritated voice. ‘There are some things that a 
man wants to endure without assistance or 
sympathy from others. I was‘sitting here an 
hour ago, looking through the mail. A well- 
dressed man of pleasing manners came in and 
asked for you, stating that there was an impor- 
tant matter of business about which he must 
talk with you personally. 
little chat, when he looked at his watch, said 
he seemed to have conflicting engagements, 
and asked if he might use the telephone. 
course, I consented and showed him through 
the next room into the booth. 

‘In about ten minutes he came out, thanked 
me cordially, and said that he would be back 


He said his double | 
back-breaking-plough-tooth was aching like the | 


We hada pleasant | 


Of | 


| in half an hour to transact his business with 

you. He wasn’t more than out of the building 
when the telephone jingled and the main office 
inquired whom that message to St. Louis 
should be charged to. 

‘‘What message?” I yelled, excitedly. 

‘* *Why, the one that just went over the long 
distance, of course.’ 

‘‘My knees quaked and my voice quavered as 
I asked how much it was. 

** ‘Just $15.80,’ came the maddening reply. 

‘Charge it to me!’ I shouted, and then 
chased wildly around the block looking for the 
fellow. That was another fool trick. To think 


of a man of my age and experience being such | 
I’ll hunt | 


| an unmitigated and infernal chump! 

| that fellow to the ends of the earth. But don’t 
you say a word. Mind, now!”’—Tacoma ( Wash.) 
Ledger. 


Doctor Parker and His Dog ‘‘Nig.”’ 
Ordinarily, Nig possesses dignity enough for 
an active city government, but there are occa- 
| sions when he relaxes. There is much that is 
| human about Nig. His customary demeanor 
| is the personification of calm old age with its 
accompanying surplusage of flesh and gravity 
| of movement; but when his one weak spot is 
| touched, he becomes transformed. The one 
temptation he can not resist, the serpent in his 
Garden of Eden, is lump sugar. As a confirmed 
drunkard craves his bracer in the morning, or 
the absinthe fiend his daily doses of the green 
| demon, so Nig finds happiness in indulging 
in sweet, insidious sugar, the producer of fat 
| and indigestion. 
| Like all who are addicted to a peculiar vice, 
Nig will go to any extreme to gratify his appe- 
| tite. Discovering this, Doctor Potter has daily 
seances with Nig, in which the latter casts dig- 


nity and self-respect to the winds and conducts 
| himself like a half-grown puppy, and, with 
| shocking callousness, never seems ashamed of 
his actions. 

Nig is the city-hall dog. Colonel Frank Boyd, 
the city clerk, claims ownership, but all the 
city officials feel a proprietary interest in him. 
Doctor Potter, who, asa rule, would not lead 
any one into temptation, is deep in the affec- 
| tions of Nig, but plays upon his dogship’s appe- 
tite in a manner sad to witness. 


clerk’s office and casually remarks: 

‘‘T wonder if anyone here likes sugar?”’ 

In an instant, Nig is on his feet, his tail wag- 
ging at a forty-miles-an-hour rate. Then the 


elastic. To one end of 
the elastic the sugar is 
attached, and the other 
end is affixed toa lock 
of hair on Nig’s head, 
the lump falling on the 
dog’s forehead just 
above the eyes. A circus 
ensues. 

Nig’s efforts to pull 
the sugar down to his 
mouth with his paws 
and to hold it there un- 
til he can eat it, are ac- 
companied with such 
changes of expression in 
his features, such roll- 
ing and twisting, that 
the little crowd of on- 
lookers howls with glee. 

Now and then the 
doctor will tie the lump 
to Nig’s tail, and as the 
dog reaches for it the 
doctor begins to laugh. 
Nig wags his tail in 





take top-knot.” 


Every afternoon the doctor strolls into the | 





doctor produces a lump of sugar and a piece of | 


sympathy with the doctor's mirth,and misses his 
aim. This annoys him and he makes another 
attempt, only to miss, for he can not keep his 
tail from wagging. Finally, Nig lies on the 
floor, tries to concentrate his attention on the 
sugar, and slowly but surely reaches for it with 
his paw. A sudden blow, and Nig has the 
sugar. In joy at his success, he wags his tail 
and away the sugar goes, flying in the air and 
fast to the moving member. Nig secures the 
prize, eventually, but only after he has been 
humiliated, disgraced, rolled in the dust, and 
has ‘‘made a monkey” of himself.—Spokan 
( Wash.) Spokesman-Review. 


Breaking a Montana Bicycle. 

Being possessed of a liver which is not work- 
ing a full shift, a doctor who advertises in these 
columns told us to get a bike. We asked him 
what particular kind he would recommend. He 
said that a yellow one would match up appro- 
priately with our complexion. We find that it 
is about the yellowest thing we ever tackled. 
We first borrowed a lady’s wheel, from one of 
the family. We thought that we could subdue 
it more easily, but there is where we erred. It 
was the most contrary and set thing in its 
ways we ever tackled. 

The first thing it did was to climb a barbed- 
wire fence, deposit our limp remains, and then 
come at us viciously and jab the handle-bars 
intoour ribs. In the meanwhile the rat-trap 
pedals, which fairly bristled with spear-pointed 
barbs, raked us fore and aft, chiefly aft, from 
the dome of our intellect to the point of our su- 
perior toe. 

Again we were placed on the machine, given 
a shove by our offspring,—whom, we now sus- 
pect, has an idea that our wheel will soon be 
his,—and this time we ploughed an eight-inch 
furrow around a hay-stack—with our neck. The 
hay is along way from the railroad right-of- 
way, and there is no possible danger of its being 
set on fire by a passing engine, but our early 
training as an agriculturist seemed to tell us, 
instinctively, asit were, to prepare for the worst 
and plow. So we plowed. 

While all this was going forward, a large 
crowd of friends—and we had legions of them— 
cheered lustily and offered the loftiest encour- 
agement—they were in the tall trees. All the 
affair lacked was the presence of the silver cor- 
net band to make it a Fourth of July. The sky- 
rocktts, blazing stars, set pieces, pin-wheels 
and Roman candles, were all there. 

Finally, just how we shall never know, we 
got a good start and by frantic work got the 





A FOURTH OF JULY EPISODE. she 
1. Piebald Horse (Chief of the Piutes)—“No give Injun cigarette, Injun 
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thing to going. To keep it going was easy, but 
how to stop it? Aye, there was the rub, and we 
had about all the rubs our cuticle could con- 
veniently carry. Unfortunately, we had left 
the hay-stack to our rear, and in front, as far 
as the eye could reach, was a vista of hard 
ground which had been deposited there many 
years before, with rocks and boulders looming 
up like big red barns in a community of Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. We desired to dismount, but 
we wanted to do so calmly and dispassionately. 
We feared that we were exercising too violently; 
so we dismounted. 

Just how a man can get off a wheel so that it 
will reach him after he has just landed ani 
then work a skin game and sand-bag him, we 
don’t know, but that is just what happened. 
We spread out our legs and arms so as to catch 
as much air as possible—to cushion and buoy 
and let us down gently, and we seemed to linger 
and loiter in the air for a considerable period; 
but, notwithstanding, the bicycle did not reach 
us until a later date, and then it tried to peck 
our eyes out. 

In our callow youth we once went to court a 
coy country maiden at her pastoral ranch home. 
She kindly loaned us a crippled cayuse, which 
precipitated us speedily on the family pile of 
split wood. It wasn’t the only thing that was 
split; our pants and coat were also there. It 
was some time before we recovered conscious- 
ness and could speak in a whisper. It was then 
that the dear girl, bending fondly and tenderly 
over us, while her breath smelled like crushed 
jasmine, sweetly and archly said: 

“Ts that the way you allus git off’m a horse?”’ 

So, when the crowd extricated us from the 
bicycle, we firmly grasped the handle of a 
monkey-wrench, resolutely determined to apply 
it to the first individual of its family who ad- 
dressed us with the inevitable question.— Boze- 
man (Mont.( Chronicle. 


How They Put Him Through Quarantine. 


A few weeks ago a Mr. John Todd, who lives 
in Spokane, Wash., according to the Spokesman- 
Review of that city, found himself at Fort Steele, 
B. C., and desired to leave by boat the following 
morning for Jennings, Mont. Mr. Todd is up 
to snuff, as the saying goes, but this does not 
prevent him from becoming an occasional vic- 
tim. Some tried and true friends in whom he 
had all the confidence in the world, informed 
him that Fort Steele was a quarantine station 
and that before leaving to cross the line he 
must be subjected to an examination. Todd 
had never before met with a quarantine sta- 





2. Ling Lung (the Jaundryman. to himself)—“Velly big fool! Tinky fire- 
clacker cligalette!” 





tion, but the friends told him all about it and 
answered his queries as to the sort of examina- 
tion he would have to pass. They told him it 
was a little rough, but he would have to stand 
it. Among other things they told him he 
would be obliged to strip. He protested and 


wanted to ‘“‘square’’ the thing some way, but | 


they told him it was impossible. 

A Mr. Jackson acted as medical examiner, 
and Mr. Barnes, chief of police, officiated as es- 
cort, steerer and assistant. By the time the 
party had reached the office of ‘‘Doctor’’ Jack- 
son, Mr. Todd was in anything but a pleasant 
frame of mind. When Barnes informed him 
that it was “his turn’’ to be examined, he 
heaved a great sigh and entered. As he did so 
he began to strip. He had removed his coat 
and vest, when he found that the examiner was 








on a new pair of oars he had in his boat, rating 
them as green lumber. 

Todd is now in this city. He is not talking 
of his Fort Steele experiences, but his friends 
in that camp have detailed them fully in letters 


| to mutual friends in Spokane. 





not insisting on a complete disrobement, so he | 


desisted. 
questions. 

‘Ever had smallpox?”’ 

‘No, gentlemen, no; nothing of the sort.”’ 

‘*Ever been vaccinated?”’ 

Ta,” 

‘Show us the mark.”’ 

‘*Well, you see, it was some time ago, and the 
mark is a little rubbed.” 

The inspectors passed up this question and 
fired another at him. 

‘Ever been exposed to yellow fever?” 

Then, in turn, they asked him if he had ever 
been troubled with spinal meningitis, scarlet 
fever, German measels, whooping-cough, fits, 
mumps, paresis, pneumonia, and several other 
old things. They made him stick out his 
tongue, and they thumped his chest. They 
took his temperature, and marveled at its 
height. For a time they seriously considered 
whether or not it was a bad sign, and if it 
would not be better to keep him for a while and 
see whether or not any symptoms developed. 

‘‘Where would you keep me?’ queried Mr. 
Todd, anxiously. 

“In the quarantine station, of course,’’ an- 
swered the doctor; then, in a casual sort of way, 
he added: 

‘*There is a man with smallpox there now, so 
you wouldn’t be lonely.”’ 

But Todd pleaded so hard that they finally 
concluded that they would let him go. This 
they did after inquiring whether or not he had 
ever had any limbs amputated, and demonstra- 
ting to their own satisfaction that he had not. 

When the examination was finished, Todd 
thanked the examiners, almost with tears in 
his eyes, it is said, for their courtesy to him and 
for not compelling 
him to strip. He as- 
aured them if they 
ever came to Spokane 
he would endeavor to 
repay their kindness. 

The experience had 
trained him down 
several pounds and he 
emerged to the arms 
of his sympathizing 
friends with per- 
spiration streaming 
from every pore. 

He left for Jen- 
nings, but it is un- 
derstood that his 
troubles were not en- 
tirely over, for the 


” 


customs officer at 
Jennings, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy, had _ been 


warned of his coming 
and was instructed 
to charge him duty 


Then he was put through a course of | 





The Truth Was Crushing. 

A farmer who was boring for water on a bluff 
in South Dakota, pierced a barrel of whisky 
which had been concealed by moonshiners in a 
cave under the hill. He believed that he had 
struck a natural spring of liquor, and immedi- 
ately set a fabulous price on his farm. When 
he discovered the truth, he was so chagrined 
that he left the country and took a neighbor's 
wife with him.—Crookston (Minn.) Times. 


Old Crops Galore. 
A Houston County grain dealer sent out acir- 


| cular to one of his customers inquiring the 


| amount of old crops on hand. 








The answer hx 
got was: 

“All we've got in this neighborhood is three 
widders, two schoolmarms, a patch of wheat, 
the hog cholera, too much rain, about fifty 
acres of taters, and a darned fool who married 
a cross-eyed gal because she owned eighty sheep 
and a mule, which same is me, and no more at 
present.’’— Little Falls (Minn.) Herald. 


A Poem that Wilts. 

The Starbuck (Wash.) Signa! has a funny 
man on its “staff” who now and then is guilty 
of a so-called rhyme. The following is his Ia 
test effusion: 

‘Wilt thou take her for thy pard, for better 
or for worse?—to have, to hold, to fondly guard, 
till haule’ off ina hearse? Wilt thou let her 
have her way, consult her many wishes; make 
the fire up every day, and help her wash the 
dishes? Wilt thou give her all the “‘stuff’’ her 
little purse will pack; buy a monkey boa and 
muff, a little sealskin sacque? Wilt thou com- 
fort and support her father and her mother 
Aunt Jemima, Uncle John, thirteen sisters and 
a brother? And his face grew pale and blank. 
It was too late tojilt. As through the chapel 
floor he sank, he sadly said, ‘I wilt.’ ”’ 


Leary Tells How He Fooled a Conductor. 

Wm. Leary and wife, of Issaquah, were in the 
city the other day, and the farmer told of a 
joke which he perpetrated on the 8S. & L. con- 
ductor for some joking remarks the latter made 
in reference to Leary, some time ago. 

Leary fixed it up with his wife to imperson- 
ate a grass widow, and he was to kiss her in the 
presence of the conductor. First, however, he 
told the conductor of ‘‘a grass widow’’ on the 
train whom he was bound to kiss before the 
train reached Seattle. The conductor told him 
the rules of the road forbade kissing on the 
train while en route, and if attempted, the man 
so rash would be thrown off. 

Soon after, Leary passed his wife in the car 
and rather ungallantly flipped her hat with his 
fingers. The conductor was eying him, and 
by the time Leary had flipped the hat a second 
time and was in the act of bending over to kiss 
the “grass widow,’’ the conductor sprang for 
him and was at once going to throw him out of 
the car. 

The suddenness of his onslaught disconcerted 
the woman in the case to such a degree that 
she jumped up and declared: 

‘‘See here, sir! that man is my husband 
is only fooling you.”’ 

The conductor wilted, and then tried to bribe 
Mr. Leary to live and die with the secret locked 
safely in his breast. But the passengers got 
wind of the joke, and the laugh went round. 
Seattle (Wash.) Times. 


He 
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SUMMER 
SNAP 
SHOTS. 


WALKER, AND LEECH LAKE. 

Breakfast in the Twin Cities, dine at Brain- 
erd, eat supper on the shores of the wildest and 
most picturesyue lake in Minnesota! This is 
possible for those who wish to fish in waters 
only recently known to other than Indian peo- 
ple. 

The Northern Pacific and The Brainerd and 
Northern railroads, with their smooth road-beds 
and excellent train service, are the roads that 
lead to Walker, the newest town in the State, 
and also to the largest lake—-with the excep- 
tion of Red Lake, which has more water than 
Leech Lake, but less shore-line. The town of 
Walker. Minnesota, was started in February, 
1896, and today it presents a substantial array 
of good hotels, business houses and residences 
that are conclusive proofs of its real solidity. 
The trip from Brainerd is so delightfully re- 


freshing in the utter absence of all that one | 


usually sees in traveling through the United | 


States, that, even without the incentive of a 
glorious lake and ideal camping-grounds at the 
end, a journey to Walker repays one for the 
time spent. 

As you leave Brainerd from the Brainerd and 
Northern Minnesota depot, you at once enter 
what was but two years ago a ferra incognita to 
all save the hunters, timber explorers and In- 
dians. The Mississippi River, which is here 
filled with logs from the northern forests, is 
crossed, and then mile after mile of pines, with 
glimpses of sunny lakes that never have been 
rippled by aught save the wind and the canoe, 


speed by; while the vista extends occasionally | 





to embrace a view of a settler’s log cabin, ora | 


timid deer may be seen, fleeing with the swift- 
ness of the wind. Never is the landscape with- 
out its glimpse of water and its fields of wild 
rice, where the fat mallards are now rearing 
their young—making one long for the crisp 











In fact, 


autumn days, when ‘‘the law is out.”’ 
it isa panorama of sixty miles of silver lakes, 
winding streams, green meadows, stately pines, 
birth openings, and hillocks crowned with hard- 


wood timber. Logging-camps with their rude 
log cabins are passed; strong, brawny men en- 
ter and leave the car, and snatches of talk 
about ‘‘the cut” are heard. 

The train goes along swiftly, very different 


from one’s preconceived notion of a logging- | 


road. Presently we swing to the right, and 
the broad expanse of Leech Lake comes into 
view! Oh, how beautiful! Miles of shimmer- 
ing water lie spread before us to where, in the 
dim distance, the forest meets the shores of 
sand. Point after point is passed, crowned 
with many shades of green, the lighter foliage 
of poplar and birch accentuated by the magnif- 
icent pines that tower above, veritable sentinels 
of the forest. 

“This is the forest primeval; the murmuring pines 

and the hemlocks 

Stand like Druids of old,” 
while through an opening in the trees one 
looks across the lake and catches a brief sight 
of the Indian village on Leech Lake Reservation. 

Walker is the present terminus of this line; 
but only for the railroad; for all that has been 
seen is but a foretaste of that which is to 
come. This little town, the new county seat 
of the new county of Cass, with its immense 
tributary territory and its’ undeveloped re- 
sources, lying on the shore of a lake whose 
charms must be seen to be appreciated, is bound 
to be one of the most important towns in 
Northern Minnesota. Four billion feet of tim- 
ber, as yet untouched; hardwood in abundance 
for manufacturing purposes; a good waterfall 
for milling purposes; a natural sanitarium for 
pulmonary and catarrhal diseases, and hunting 
and fishing such as the Indians used to know, 


are a few of the things that place Walker far 
along the road toward prosperity. The Indian 
reservation and the Government dam; the min- 
eral springs and Leech Lake with its forty 
miles of length and five hundred miles of shore- 
line, and the one hundred and seventy-five lakes 
ina radius of fifteen miles, all easily reached 
by boat or steamer, are only mentioned at ran- 
dom as a few of the many summer attractions 
in this locality. 

One of the principal charms of the vicinity, 
even for those who have been there longest, is 
that there will always be quiet nooks and un- 
explored streams which they have not seen or 
where they have not fished. The great attrac- 
tion to most people, however, is the Indian vil- 
lage five miles from Walker and across a beau- 


| tiful bay. There is no place in the State where 





one sees the two extremes—civilization and 
the absence of civilization—so near together. 
Here is a modern town springing up with all 
the improvements of civilization, while just 
across the arm of the lake is seen the red man 
in the wildest condition to be found in the 
northwest. 

There are about thirteen hundred Indians on 
the Leech Lake Reservation: and at Bear Isl- 
and, in the middle of the lake, they are found 
in their most natural conditions. At the 
Agency, as one lands from the stream one sees, 
here a ‘“‘buck’’ Indian—in purple shirt and blue 


| jean trowsers, a red blanket rudely draped on 


his shoulder—stalking disdainfully away; while 
yonder may be squaws gazing at the party, 
curious as the whiter race—papooses being 
slung in gay shawls on their backs, and chil- 
dren innumerable swarming in all directions. 
The houses are placed with as little regard 


| to regularity as though blown there by a strong 
| wind. A few Indian graves, with their queer 
| wooden coverings; a bark wigwam or two; the 


little church and the Agency buildings: the 
beautiful Honiton lace that that devoted little 
woman, Miss Colby, devotes her life ‘to teach- 
ing the Indian women to make; a visit to some 
of the rude interiors, where papooses, bound 
tightly to boards, lie helpless, and all the imple- 
ments of the chase are mingled with the few 
household utensils, are among the interesting 
things to be seen in this still primitive com- 
munity. In every way, a visit to the Leech 
Lake country will be satisfying. Recollections 
of the days spent there will be a source of 
pleasure to yourself, and the pictures you will 
take with your kodak will be but a reminder of 
thousands of interesting incidents with which 
to entertain your friendson your return to your 
homes. M. A H. 

















LEECH LAKE “SNAP SHOTS.”’ 
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For hundreds of miles the Northern Pacific 
has been running due northwest over the prai- 
ries, bright with the color and beauty peculiar 
to them in the sunny, brilliant summer of the 
West. With a shriek, vigorous puffing and 
panting after its long race, and the clanging 
of bells announcing our arrival, we draw up at 
Grand Forks, one of the most energetic and 
prosperous of North Dakota towns. There is 
no fairer scene of prairie landscape than this 
young city situated in one of the curves for 
which the Red River of the North is remark- 
able. With its hundreds of cottage homes and 
its dwellings of more pretention and elegance; 
with its fine schools, mills, bridges and its hand- 
some business blocks and public buildings, it 
presents that phenomenon of progress, so com- 
mon in this, the finest wheat-growing section of 
America, of asmall, frontier hamlet developing 
as if by magic into a substantial city, with all 
the enterprise which such a change represents. 
With the Red Lake River running from its 
source in the pine forests of Minnesota, here 
joining the green, turbid waters of the Red, 
both heavily wooded with oak, elm, box-elder, 
cottonwood and other growths on their high 
banks, between which ply the flat-bottomed 
river boats, the scene is varied with the beauty 
that only wood and water can give. 

I am on my way from New York to the 
Canadian Northwest, and my old friend, Jack 
Wilmot, has announced his intention of ‘‘hold- 
ing up’? my train and capturing me here fora 
week. Jack isone of the coming men of the 
town, and I half suspect that, though his af- 
fection for me is honest and sincere, he expects 
no small gratification in showing me his 
‘‘Bonanza”’ farm, beautiful home and other evi- 
dences of his prosperity since the days when 
we two went to school together in the little 
brown schoolhouse among the Vermont hills— 
climbing, fishing and bird-nesting through the 
long, sweet summer days of boyhood, when we 
cut the same girl’s name on the hickory-trees 
and dreamed of the fine things we would do 
when we were men. 

It is twenty years since we had last met, and 
then only for a hand-shake in the large dry- 
goods house of which I am now a partner. He 
was on his way to the Northwest, ‘‘to try his 
luck,’ as he expressed it. I remember a good 
deal of the rustic ‘““Green Mountain boy” about 
him, which my few years in the big city had 
brushed off, and it is somewhat of a shock 
when a well-dressed man with an unmistak- 
able well-to-do, successful air, slaps me on the 
shoulder and then grasps my hand and says, in 
a breezy, hearty, Western way, ‘Well, Tom, 
old fellow, I’m glad to see you! Welcome to 
our Great Northwest!” and then, handing me 
into a smart carriage, we drive off and are soon 
in a comfortable and elegant drawing-room, 
with a sweet pair of dark-brown eyes smiling 
as he says, proudly, ‘Tom, this is my wife.” 

After dinner, such as along railway journey 
can make one fully appreciate, we two sit on 
the wide veranda, in the mellow moonlight 
Shining on the river and the waving fields of 
grain, talking of old times, asking after mutual 
friends, and calling up memories and incidents 
of long ago—some amusing and some gay or 
sad, as a retrospect of twenty years cannot fail 
to be. Suddenly I ask: 

“Whatever became of Will Grant? It seems to 





me he came West about the same time you did, 
and I often wonder what has become of him.”’ 

“Ah!” he replied, with a sigh. 
It isa tale soon told. It was in ’76, you see, 
and the whole Territory was excited over the 
reports of gold in the Black Hills ‘from the 
grass roots down,’ as General Custer said. The 
gold fever seemed to have smitten this place, 
then a small settlement of about two hundred 
inhabitants. It certainly seemed a fever with 
us. We would sit around the fire in our shacks 
talking of it until our pulses beat fast and our 
cheeks flushed with excitement. We would lie 
awake at night thinking of it until, sometimes, 
the day would break over the river; then, per- 
haps, we would fall into restless slumbers—full 
of golden visions. At last the restlessness in- 
creased to such a pitch that our daily toil 
seemed too slow and impossible, with the un- 
quiet spirit of adventure with which we were 
all possessed, and a party of twelve, of which 
Will and I were members, determined to 
brave hostile Indians, Government interfer- 
ence and other dangers, and start for this El 
Dorado of our hopes. 

“It was in February—a clear, cold day, with 
a biting north wind blowing—that we turned 
our backs on the settlement here and started 
for the southwestern corner of the Territory, 
where this peculiar group of hills lie. Follow- 
ing the Red to where it is joined by the Goose 
River, forty miles from here, we rode in rough 
sleighs filled with buffalo-skins and provisions 
of ‘pemmican’ and such food as was carried in 
long journeys over the plains in those days. 
Day after day we traveled, with no thought of 
going back,—talking, thinking and dreaming 
of nothing save the nuggets of gold in the 
rocky hills, to which our faces were turned. 
Striking west, we at last sighted the banks and 
round bluffs of the Missouri. It was impos- 
sible to follow any trail on the leagues of un- 
trodden snow, but, guided only by the sun and 
stars, we kept on. We crossed the frozen river 
and the broken country beyond, camping each 
night, and feeling that we were one day’s jour- 
ney nearer what we sought. 

“At last, away on the horizon, in curving 
outlines, appeared the foothills and the rounded 
crests of the place of our toilsome search. A 
cheer went up at the sight, and cold, weariness 
and exposure were forgotten. It was just at 
sundown, and the sleds and tired animals were 
soon formed into a circle and the camp for the 
night was arranged. Will and I sat talking 
until a late hour, making such wild plans of 
fortune and happiness as only two boys on such 
an adventure could make. He was naturally a 
quiet lad, as youremember. I had often won- 
dered why he had come out to so rough and 
wild a life as ours was in those days. I can see 
him now, his dark eyes glowing in the star- 
light, as he told me of the dear little sister, 
three years his junior, away back among the 
New England mountains, and how she loved 
him and clung, crying, around his neck when 
he kissed her good-bye and went to work for a 
home for her as well as for himself in the new 
land of promise. With his scarred, mittened 
hands he wiped away a tear as he spoke of go- 
ing home with the yellow gold, to take her from 
the drudging farm-life on the stony hillside 
and to put books in the small hands, so rough- 
ened with hard work. He even spoke of the 
pretty dresses he would buy, and of the color 
of the bright ribbons he would get for the soft, 
brown curls of his sister—his sweet sister Rose. 
He could scarcely wait for the morning, so 
eager was he to start for that dark, curving 
line on the southwest sky. 

“But sleep came to the restless boy, at last, 
and foratime I was alone with my own thoughts. 
I lay there looking up at the stars and over the 


“Poor Will! | 








wide, white plain, when my eyes were caught 
and held by some dark forms moving over the 
snow. Almost before I could rouse my com- 
rades, the band swooped down and the fight 
was on. The wild whoops of the Indians min- 
gled with the crack of firearms and the shouts 
of ourown men. Our circular camp was our 
only salvation. From it we saw twice our 
number of dusky forms fall silently to the earth. 
At last, thinking, probably, that we outnum- 
bered them, they turned and rode away in the 
cold, dark midnight. 

“Exhausted, and slightly wounded, I looked 
around for Will. I called, but the darkness re- 
turned no answer. With a sickening fear I 
groped around, and there my poor old chum, 
my almost brother, I may say, lay—a cruel 
wound in his throat, and the snow warm and 
crimson with his life-blood! Opening his eyes 
for one fleeting moment, he whispered to me: 

“**Tell Rose.’ 

‘“‘Sorrowed and speechless, we gathered round 
and tenderly laid him down. The brown eyes, 
so lately full of hope and life, were closed for- 
ever. They would never see yellow gold more, 

“Through blinding tears we dug his grave on 
the cold, snowy plain, in sight of the hills the 
poor boy had so longed to reach. By the light 
of the swinging lantern, and at the side of the 
open grave, I read the burial service. 

“Tn the gray, lonely dawn, we left him—the 
stake at his head bearing his name and his ten- 
der age—eighteen. The rising sun, shining on 
the peaks and bluffs, seemed to mock the hopes 
of the dead brother and the watching eyes of 
the loved and loving sister. She would look in 
vain for him who could never come back to her 
from the Western prairies—to greet her where 
she waited so patiently among the blue hills of 
New England. 

“Well, the years went by. I had no idea 
what the sister’s address was, as the folks she 
lived with had not been very kind to her, and 
he had not said much about them; but I never 
could get rid of the thought that I must find 
her out and tell her what I knew. At the end 
of five years, you must know, I found that luck 
had favored me in the ‘hills.’ I had done well. 
Before settling down here to farm life, however, 
I felt a longing to take a look at the old place, 
and, if possible, to find Rose Grant and tell her 
what I knew. So I traveled back,—you remem- 
ber it was the year you were abroad on business 
for your house,—and, strange to say, from a 
chance remark of a friend I was enabled to trace 
her, in less than a month, to a little out-of-the 
way farmhouse, where she was waiting on sum- 
mer boarders who were attracted to the locality 
on account of its restful quiet and great natural 
beauty. I found the girl lonely, patient, and 
loving; and, Tom, poor Will had his wish. I 
took her from all that drudging and poverty. 
The sweet, gracious woman who poured out our 
tea this evening, is Will’s little sister Rose.’’ 

Mary W. ALLOWAY. 
* 

MoNTANA’s STATE HERBARIUM.—There is 
great activity just now in collecting botanical 
specimens for the herbarium of the University 
of Montana. The Missoula Missoulian of that 
State says that ‘‘the hills are being searched 
several times weekly for new plants, and every 
trip is rewarded by some new discovery. The 
collections this spring, exclusive of trees, now 
number almost eighty species; and as about fifty 
plants of each specie are collected and dried, 
this means much work and many specimens. 
It is expected to keep the work up all summer. 
Should this be done, the collection will run up 
in numbers very fast. This section of the State 
should yield 1,200 to 1,400 species of plants.” 
The herbarium now contains, including dona- 
tions, some 3,000 species. 
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A Strong Financial Center. 

The Toronto (Can.) Western World says that 
the growing importance of Winnipeg as the fi- 
nancial and general business center of Western 
Canada is emphasized by the fact that the Do- 
minion Bank, whose capital is $1,500,000 with a 
reserve of the same amount, and whose stock 
is the third highest in value of all the chartered 
banks in Canada, has opened a branch there. 
This makes eleven chartered banks doing busi- 
ness in Winnipeg, their aggregate paid-up capi- 
tal being $39,080,266, and their accummulated 
reserve fund $17,744,333. 

The German Baptists of Idaho 

Although there has been a very large move- 
ment of German Baptists—more commonly 
known as Dunkards—to North Dakota during 
the last few years, it must not be supposed that 
this is the only section of the country to which 
that desirable class of agriculturists are mov- 
ing. Many of them have gone farther west, and 
the following letter from Brother Geo. W. 
Thomas, formerly of Ames, Iowa, to THE 


NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, shows how well he is | 


suited with his location on the old Nez 
Perce Reservation in Idaho. Others are 
settled at Moscow, Idaho, and some at Cen- 
tralia and other points in Washington, and 
there is every indication that the next year 
or two will find a great many more moving 
towards the Pacific slope and there engag- 
ing in fruit-raising as well as in diversified 
farming. Dating his letter from the new 
town of Nez Perce, Brother Thomas writes: 

‘Please allow me to call attention to this 
place through your columns. The many 
ood people in the East whose eyes are turn- 
ing to the Pacific slope cannot do a better 
thing than spend a few days investigating 
here. 

‘Idaho was admitted to the Union July 
3d, 1895. But an infant in age, she is a 
giant in the matter of wealth, great re- 
sources and natural advantages. She has 
the finest climate in the world, where the Japan 
current and the chinook winds do their work to 
perfect on. Oh, ye tired ones! come here to 
rest. Ye invalids! come and get well. 

‘The State has an area of nearly 80,000 square 
miles, embracing beautiful mountains, lovely 
valleys and table-land, grand and mighty rivers, 


and the cleanest, coolest and most inviting | 


lakes to be found anywhere. Friends, you will 
find nothing monotonous here. Idaho holds 
out in their fulness the five great industries of 


the people of our nationality, namely, grain- | 


and-stock-raising, mining, fruit-growing, and 
lumbering. Fifty bushels per acre is no uncom- 
mon yield of wheat. All the small grains, tame 
grasses and garden vegetables grow here in all 
their glory. Idaho fruits are noted for their flavor 
and keeping qualities. Apples, cherries, pears, 
prunes, peaches, plums, apricots, nectarines, 
grapes, and all the best of small fruits and ber- 
ries, grow here in wonderful profusion. I have 
two pear-trees, set out in the prairie sod in the 
spring of 1896, that were full of b‘oom in the 
spring of 1897. Weare proud of our fruit record. 





‘*There is no finer timber on earth than ours— 
pine, fir, cedar, spruce, etc., indigenous to the 
country—the finest of the fine. Saw-mills all 
around us are selling lumber—the best of lum- 
ber—for six to seven dollars per thousand. 

‘‘And the mines of Idaho are attracting much 
attention. Every mountain is veined more or 
less with the precious stuff, and every sand-bar 
by the stream has gold and precious metal. We 
have twelve different kinds of precious metals, 
besides building stone, granite and marble. In 
1895 our mines put out $18,000,000 worth of ma- 
terial. 

‘‘We are located in the famous Nez Perce In- 
dian Reservation, fifty miles east of Lewiston, 
Idaho. This land, the garden spot of the State, 
was opened to white settlers under the Home- 
stead Act November 18th, 1895. It is about 
seventy miles long and about forty in width, is 
well watered, has plenty of timber, and has the 
same deep, rich soil characteristic of Northern 
Iowa. The land was all claimed inside of sixty 
days from the time of opening; but now, after 
a lapse of eighteen months, claims can be 
bought for $300.00 to $700.00, according to their 
proximity to town, etc. 

‘“‘T am fifty-two years old, a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, and have lived in Illinois, lowa and Kan- 
sas. I moved here in March, 1896, with my 
family. Our fondest hopes have been realized, 
our brightest anticipations met. Society reaches 
a high standard in morals, culture and refine- 
ment, educational advantages are equal to the 
best, and the churches are well to the front. 
We conscientiously invite, and do earnestly so- 
licit, attention to our place. We have never 
been advertised or boomed, and don’t need nor 
want it. We only ask investigation. I hazard 
nothing insaying that opportunities are as good 








are in much better condition than they were at 
this time last year. The output by districts, 
both for grain and fruit, will vary from small 
to fair and extra heavy. It does not look now 
as if the production would be so great as to re- 
sult in a depression of prices; on the contrary, 
farmers and fruit-growers in the States named 
may reasonably expect to realize fair values on 
all lines of produce. 


Colonists for Oregon. 

A correspondent states that M. A. Lang and 
Dr. A. F. Henz, of Minneapolis, representa- 
tives of the St. Michael’s Colony Company, 
of that city, have closed a deal with Jeffer- 
son Myers, of Scio, for the purchase of 2,470 
acres of land three miles southeast of Scio, 
for the purpose of locating a colony of 140 
families. The price paid for the land was 
$35,000. The colony is composed of industrious 
German families of means, from Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska and Indiana. They will 
come to Oregon this fall and next spring. The 
land was selected because of its fitness for 
raising fruit, hops, gardening and dairying. 
The colonists expect to build a saw-mill and 
a grist-mill, and make their community self- 
supporting. The land will be divided up into 
small tracts, each family being allowed what it 
can till. The promoters of this colony enter- 
prise say that hundreds of home-seekers will 
leave within the next year for Oregon. 


New Mining Laws for Minnesota. 

Fred J. Bowman, editor of the Rainy Lake 
(Minn.) Journal, says that the gold country on 
the Canadian side of the boundary in Ontario 
is literally filled with prospectors hunting for 
the precious metals, while on the American side 
practically nothing is being done. The 
mineral formation on the American side, 
he says, is just as good as on the Canadian, 





and the only reason that it is being neg- 
lected is because American laws do not of- 





A REPRESENTATIVE DUNKARD FAMILY. 


here today as they were in Iowa forty years ago. 
We certainly have all the elements of a great 
commonwealth; all that is wanting is develop- 
ment.”’ 


July Crop Conditions. 





According to reports from the stations along | 
| ern seventeen miles there are still many bad 
other railways, favorable crop conditions exist | 


the Northern Pacific, Great Northern and 


everywhere throughout the Northwest. While 


it is somewhat early to make predictions, there | 


are good indications of very satisfactory harvest 
yields in nearly all sections, and of large yields 
in many grain districts. 

In Minnesota and the Dakotas at least aver- 
age crops are anticipated, and rapid growths 
seem to promise an early harvest. 

Manitoba prospects are also fair, all the re- 
ports being favorable. 

In Montana, the grain and fruit outlook is 
very encouraging, although the Bitter Root 
Valley yield will probably be light, on account 
of lack of moisture. 

In Idaho, Washington and Oregon the crops 


fer prospectors the protection afforded by 
Canada. This condition will continue un- 
til the Federal mining laws are made to ap- 
ply to the northern part uf Minnesota. 

Speaking of the likelihood of Congress 
taking the desired action for the relief of 
American gold-hunters, Mr. Bowman says 
that he has been informed by close political 
friends of Page Morris that he would intro- 
duce and urge the passage of a bill, at the 
regular session of Congress next winter, ex- 
tending the mining laws to the Rainy Lake 
District, and that there is no doubt of its 
passage. Until this is done, Mr. Bowman 
believes that there can be no extensive de- 
velopment on the American side. 

Work on the Crane Lake road from the dam 
at the foot of Lake Vermilion to Crane Lake is 
progressing finely, and it has already shortened 
the trip over the long portage materially. The 
southern ten miles of road is in splendid condi- 
tion, being smooth and hard, but on the north- 


places, which make progress over it not only 
slow, but exceedingly uncomfortable. Mr. Bow- 
man still insists that a railroad must soon be 
built to Rainy Lake to give direct communica- 
tion with Duluth, which is the natural trading 
point for the entire country. The Canadians 


| are not slow to appreciate the importance of it, 


for that Government has made an appropriation 
of over $9,000 a mile for a line to be built from 
Port Arthur to Fort Frances. Work on this 
line will be commenced this month. 


Beginning of Better Times. 
Chehalis County is today entering upon a new 
era of development. The great periodical series 
of “hard times’’ years is rapidly passing away. 
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EASTERN OREGON—A SCENE ON A SHEEP RANCH, NEAR PENDLETON. 


The next five years will see another expansive | 
period ofcredit, and, of all the States in the 
Union, Washington will get the greatest share. 

The fact that the fine forests of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan are so rapidly passing | 
away is causing capital to look for other sup- | 
plies. The only other great body of timber is | 
that on the Pacific Coast, and of the Pacific | 
Coast States, Washington has the largest supply. | 

In the State of Washington it has been esti- 
mated that there is fully 300,000,000,000 feet of | 
standing timber. This is believed too large by 
by every timber cruiser. Of this estimate of | 
300,000,000,000, Chehalis County is credited 
with the enormous sum of 30,000,000,000, or one- 
tenth of the whole amount. This, like the first | 
estimate, is perhaps too large. But of all the 
counties of the State, Chehalis has far the 
greatest amount of standing timber, and this 
timber is not unavailable. Right in the middle 
of the county, on its Western side, is situated 
Grays Harbor, one of the finest natural harbors 
on the Pacific Coast. On this harbor, which is 
sending an average of twenty vessels per month, 
carrying 8,000,000 feet of lumber to the markets 
of the world, the General Government has be- 
gun the expenditure of $1,000,000 on a jetty, 
which, when completed, will carry sufficient 
water to float any vessel built.— Hoquiam Wash- 
ingtonian. 


Emigrants Getting Numerous. 


It is getting to be a daily occurrence to see 
strings of covered wagons traveling to towns in 
the James River Valley. Seven outfits of South 
Dakota Germans, in wagons, went through the 
city recently for Wells County, to take North- 
ern Pacffic and Government land. The emi- 
grants had lived in South Dakota near Yank- 
ton for twenty years, but wanted more and bet- 
ter land and so came into North Dakota. They 








are hardy, self-supporting people, accustomed * 
to the northern climate, and will be an acquisi- 
tion to the county where they settle. They 
stated that some thirty-odd families in addition 
are expected to follow soon. There were over 
twenty persons in the caravan. Chickens, young 
stock, dogs and children were mixed up with all 


kinds of household utensils.—Jamestown Alert. 


Immigration Is Coming. 

The emigrant wagons which pass through the 
city every day, bound eastward, are an index of 
the rapid manner in which the reservation 
lands are settling up. A recent trip out on the | 
Fosston line showed them scattered along the 
route, tents pitched and stock corralled for the 
night. The parties are in most instances fam- 
ilies, although it is frequently noticed that the 
wagons are accompanied only by men and boys, 
in care of the stock, while the women are sent 
as far as possible by rail. A noticeable feature 
of these immigrants is that they are bringing 
in stock and poultry. These are essential to | 
the welfare of the new-comer in any country, 
and are evidence that those who come are to be | 
classed as desirable settlers. The country is 
full of good land waiting for the hoe-tickling | 
process which these people will give it in order 
to make it laugh with a harvest. Let them 
come and welcome.—Crookston (Minn.) Times. 


Montana’s Fruit Growth. 

The Montana Fruit-Grower, published at Mis- 
soula, Mont., says that the remarkable strides 
which have been made in the orchard business 
in Montana in the last few years is almost 
phenomenal. A short time ago it was supposed 
that such a thing as orcharding for profit was 
out of the question, and that Montana would 
never be a success asafruitcountry. Men who 
planted large numbers of trees were looked upon 





as dreamers and were informed by the ‘‘wise”’ 
that they would “go broke” upon their pet 
schemes. Today all this is changed, and those 
who had the foresight to plant and cultivate 
the apple, pear, peach and plum, are reaping a 
just reward. They can look about amidst the 
buds and blossoms of their trees and take com- 
fort in the fact that ‘‘he who laughs last, laughs 
best.”’ Fruit-growing in Montana is no longe! 
an experiment. It is a well-established busi- 
ness—recognized as playing an important part 
in the State’s commercial affairs. 
Dairying in Northern Minnesota. 

The development of dairy interests in the 
State has proven that the prosecution of this 
industry is not to be confined to the corn belt; 
experiments have shown that successful dairy- 
ing and cheese-making may be prosecuted 
throughout the Red River Valley. 

‘*We have here the finest hay meadows in the 
world,’’ says the Crookston (Minn. “and 
the cost of securing sufficient for the purpose of 





Times, 


| feeding stock throughout the long winter is far 


below that of raising tame hay farther south. 
The cheap feed to be had here in the coarse 
cereals, oats and barley, make up for the lack 
of ability to raise corn, and, when ground, pro- 
duces results that are not second to that grain. 
The experience already gained is such as war- 
rants a fuller investigation of the subject of 
dairying as an element of successful agricult- 
ure.” 

The Times has abundant evidence of the fact 
that dairying is already a pronounced success 
in Northern Minnesota. Notin one only, but in 
a number of northern counties are creameries 
and cheese factories that have been operated 
successfully for some time, and other enter- 
prises of a similar nature are being established 
right along. Let the good work go on. 
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Pacific Coast Women. 


The world owes no light tribute of respect to 
the little army of Pacific Coast women whose re- 
fined thoughts have drifted, through books and 
magazines, into other natures and made them 
better and more appreciative. One of these 
women is Carrie Shaw Rice, of Tacoma, Wash., 
whose portrait appears on this page. She is the 
author ofa volume of po- 
ems entitled ‘In Child- 
land Straying,’’ a book 
which has had a large 
sale. Several of her po- 
ems have found their 
way into the school 
readers. She has con- 
tributed to many of the 
leading American peri- 
odicals, and has been 
the recipient of compli- 
mentary notices from 
the English press. One 
of her sweetest poems, 
“A Song of Spring in 
the Wildwood,’ was 
published in the May 
number of Tur Nortu- 
WEST MAGAZINE. Last 
February Governer 
Rogers appointed her as 
a member of the Wash- 
ington State Board of 
Education, she being 
the first woman ever ap- 
pointed to that position 
in this State. She is also 
critic teacher in the 
Tacoma Normal and 
Training School, and 
has for many years been prominently identified 


with the growth of educational interests in the | 


Pacific Northwest. 
Veils and Vision. 

Dr. Casey A. Wood, an American specialist, 
says that it is within the experience of every 
ophthalmologist that the wearing of veils pro- 
duces weak eyesight, headaches, and sometimes 
vertigo and nausea. Not only are these effects 
produced by the eye strain consequent upon the 
increased efforts made by one or both eyes to 
see through or around an obstruction, but the 
irregular figuring on the veil itself is in some 
instances an annoyance to the wearer. Doctor 
Wood had a dozen typical specimens of veils se- 
lected for him, and made a number of experi- 
ments with them to determine the extent to 
which veils of various kinds affected the eye- 
sight. He sums up his results as follows: 1. 
Every description of veil affects more or less 


the ability to see distinctly, both at a distance | 


and near at hand. 2. The most objectional 
kind is the dotted veil, although the influence 
for evil of this variety is more marked in some 
samples than in others. 3. Other things being 
equal, in undotted and non-figured veils vision 
is interfered with in direct proportion to the 
number of meshes to the square inch. 4. The 


texture of the veil plays an important part in 
the amount and kind of.eye strain produced by 
the veil. When the sides of the mesh are single 
compact threads, the eye is embarrassed very 
much less in its effort to distinguish objects 
than when double threads are employed. 5. 
The least objectional veil is that without dots, 
sprays, or other figures, but with large, regular 
meshes made with single compact threads. 


The Air of Bedrooms. 

When there is too much water in the atmos- 
phere, the person who breathes it is to a cer- 
tain extent deprived of his due supply of 
oxygen, and an elementary beginning of suffo- 
cation is perceived in his chest. Most mid- 
dle-aged and all old persons have felt this; and 
all persons, also, who have weak hearts or im- 
paired lungs. Now, the air of bedrooms is ex- 
ceedingly liable to be overcharged with watery 
vapor. The most obvious reasons for this are 
that many bedrooms are never warmed with 
fires, and that their windows are often left open 








with a voice whose authority not even the most 
learned will question.— Hospital. 


Laundering Shirt-Waists. 


This is the time of year when women find 
the shirt-waist question of paramount import- 
ance. A woman may have but one or two 
dressy skirts, but of light, airy, attractive 
shirt-waists she will have several. The Phila- 
delphia Times says: 

‘*The shirt-waist is inexpensive enough and 


| it is within the reach of every woman to have 








CARRIE SHAW RICE, OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON, AUTHOR OF “IN CHILDLAND STRAYING.”’ 


all day until dusk, and sometimes even to the | 
_ tablespoons of raw starch into a quart of boil- 


very hour of going to bed. Let us think of 
| Some of the consequences of going to bed in 
| very damp air. A delicate or an aged person 
| leaves a warm drawing-room, say at half-past 
eleven, a drawing-room in which there was a 
temperature of 68°; he enters a cold, damp bed- 
room, say at a temperature of 38°. The airin 
the drawing-room was dry, perhaps a little too 
dry. The air in the bedroom is saturated with 
cold, watery vapor. The person we are think- 
ing of, so soon as he enters the bedroom, chokes 
and gasps and coughs for half an hour at least, 


a variety of them, so that she may present a 
tidy, comfortable and agreeable appearance 
even in the hottest days. It is difficult to get 
them properly washed and ironed, yet the pro- 
cess is simple enough. Careful attention to a 
few details will result in making’the shirt as 
fresh and attractive as ever. If there are any 
unwashable buttons or trimmings, remove 
them and throw the shirt into clear cold water 
for an hour. If you are afraid of the color 
running, add a handful of salt. 

“After. washing in 
warm suds and drying 
it, make your starch by 
dissolving a tablespoon 
of dry starch in a quart 
of water. Thick cam- 
bric blouses should only 
be starched at the col- 
lar and cuffs and down 
the front hem. To the 
starch should be added 
half a teaspoon of gum 
arabic dissolved in wa- 
ter with a little borax. 
Wring the shirt dry out 
of the rinsing water and 
hold it by the back of 
the neck. Gather up 
collar, cuffs and front 
hem and work in the 
starch, after which 
wring these parts in a 
towel and rub thor- 
oughly; roll up tightly 
and leave them for half 
an hour, at the end of 
which they are ready 
forironing. In thecase 
of gingham or any half- 
transparent material, 
dip the entire shirt into 
hot starch and wring it between a towel. Two 


ing water, with a dash of gum arabic, form the 


| proper thickness. Use the starch as hot as pos- 


and sometimes brings on such an attack of | 


asthma, or, as he calls it, ‘“‘stuffiness’’ of the 
chest, that he can hardly breathe at all. He 
may even lose his night’s sleep, and be ill for 


some days after such an exposure. Now, com- | 


mon sense says, ‘‘Make an effort to bring the | 
atmosphere of the bedroom nearer, in point | 
both of dryness and warmth, to the atmosphere | 
_ the gathers with the fingers and again smooth 


of the drawing-room; and then not only will a 


He will neither gasp, nor choke, nor cough, but 
will go to sleep with ease and comfort.’’ Com- 
mon sense teaches some people allthis. But to 
those who have no special regard for common 
sense, Science tells the same tale, and she speaks 


man feel as comfortable in the bedroom as in | 
the drawing-room, but even more comfortable. | 


sible, and when the shirt is wrung dry, clasp 
it between the hands until it is thoroughly 
cleared of the starch. It must then be ironed 
as quickly as possible. 

“Select the oldest, smoothest and cleanest 
iron you can find, polish it well with a wax 
cloth, and test the heat of it with a piece of 
white paper before beginning to iron. First the 
yoke, then the collar, inside and outside, then 
the back, front, and, last of all, the sleeves and 
cuffs. A shirt-board and a sleeve-board are very 
helpful, and, indeed, the latter is a necessity. 
It should be half an inch thick, five inches wide 
and graduated so that it may fit any sleeve. 
This should be covered all over with flannel 
and again covered with white muslin, sewed 
on firmly. When the sleeve is ironed, stroke 


the collar and cuffs and hang the shirt up to 
dry. If these directions are followed, the shirt 
will look as well as if sent toan expensive laun- 
dress, and many women who have -hitherto 
dreaded the very thought of washing and iron- 
ing their waists will be able to wear them in 
peace and to laundry them with pleasure.”’ 
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A GLIMPSE OF HOTEL LIFE IN WINNIPEG, | petizing delicacies. The 


MANITOBA. 





| 


| ings are so arranged that a 


The experienced landlord of one of the old- | 
time popular summer hotels on Put-in-Bay Isl- | 


and, Lake Erie, a fashionable resort about 


forty miles from Toledo, Ohio, once made the | 


statement to a group of newspaper men that | 


the great secret of running a hotel successfully 
lay in making it just as much like a big home 
as possible. It must be that C. F. Bunnel, the 
proprietor of the Clarendon Hotel at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, graduated from the same kind of 
school, for his magnificent house is conducted 


on exactly the same principle and is in receipt | 


of the same generous patronage. 
The Clarendon Hotel, illustrations of which 


| the upper floors and are 


accompany this article, has accommodations | 


for 300 guests and is unquestionably the best- 
equipped house in Western Canada. It is prac- 
tically fire-proof, is heated by steam, and has 
both gas and electric lights. 
is thorough and the interior arrangements as 
convenient as they are modern and elegant. 
This is first seen upon entering the spacious ro- 
tunda. It is 40x120 feet in dimensions and 
provided with everything that can minister to 
the pleasure and comfort of guests. The read- 


The ventilation | 


ing and writing-room is 20x30 feet in size. There | 


is a large billiard room, a fine barroom with 
ample refrigerator facilities, and a per- 
fectly equipped barber-shop with bath- 
rooms inconnection. Onecan luxuriate 
in any kind of bath, whether it be 
plain, plunge, shower, swimming, or 
those rarer luxuries known as Russian 
and Turkish baths. Hair-dressing 
rooms for ladies are in evidence, also. 

Adjoining the entrance hall is the 
hotel library, replete with entertain- 
ing literature, and a step further will 
bring one to a first-class drug-store. 
There is a large committee-room, sep- 
arate cafe and lunch-rooms, and all 
other accessories to a large and thor- 
oughly modern hotel. 

A good deal of character distin- 
guishes the dining-room. It is 36x60 
feet in dimensions and can easily ac- 
commodate 200 guests at asitting. The 
service is complete and elegant—from 
the monogram silverware to the spot- 
less linen and fine china. It is a model 
dining-room in all respects. Mr. Bun- 
nel looks after it in person. It is the one thing 
that engages his particular attention. Parties 
may dine en famille if they so desire. Trained 
waiters attend deftly to every want, and the 
bill of fare includes all seasonable solids and ap- 





DINING-ROOM IN THE CLARENDON HOTEL, WINNIPEG. 


tables and other furnish- 


social atmosphere pervades 
the room, rather than the 
customary air of stiff for- 
mality. One might travel 
a long way without finding 
so perfect a dining-room as 
that which graces the Clar- 
endon of Winnipeg. 

The entire building is 
equally well equipped. 
Broad hallways, carpeted 
with velvet-pile, traverse 


aids to ventilation as well 
as distinctive features of 
this well-constructed 
house. On these floors are 
rooms, single or en suite, 
adapted to every require- 
ment. One can engage 
comfortable single apart- 
ments at a modest price, 
or be accommodated with elegant parlors and 
drawing-rooms that are supplied with pianos, 
baths, closets and all desirable conveniences. 
For the Clarendon is cosmopolitan in this re- 
spect. Itis not a respecter of purses, but it 
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THE CLARENDON HOTEL, WINNIPEG. 


does undertake to cater to every reasonable need. 
There are very finely-furnished single rooms 


| and comfortably-furnished single rooms; there 


are double rooms and there are suites of rooms; 
—one can take his choice and pay accordingly, 
and he will get full value for 
his mopey. A general bath- 
room will be found on every 
floor, each carefully at- 
tended. The service rendered 
by the hotel staff on these 
floors and throughout the 
entire house is exceptionally 
good. The promptness and 
neatness of the attendants 
are noticeable. Civility is 
the rule. They are trained 
to do their work well. Every 
room is markedly clean. 
There is no lack of furniture 
and chamber conveniences. 


plied with toilet necessities, 
and the general lavatories on 
each floor are conspicuously 
neat and well conducted. 
Itisevident that the house 
is under very observant man- 
agement and that the man- 











ROTUNDA OF THE CLARENDON HOTEL, WINNIPEG. 


ager has competent assistants. Only a thor- 
oughly competent housekeeper could maintain 

| the perfect order and cleanliness that every- 
where prevail in this big hostelry. It is this, 
doubtless, that has given the Clarendon so wide 
a reputation—a reputation that ex- 
tends to “the States’ as well as to the 
most remote Canadian points. Winni- 
peg is an important business center in 
an important geographical division of 
this continent. Thousands of Ameri- 
cans go there annually, and Americans, 
as arule, like to put up at good hotels. 
Among such people the reputation of 
the Clarendon counts for a good deal, 
and there is little wonder that its pat- 
ronage is continually on the increase. 
It has already been stated that this 
hotel is practically fire-proof, but no 
mention has yet been made of the fire- 
escapes that are at each corner of the 
building, nor of the fact that there is 
nota dark room in the whole structure. 
Among the conveniences, too, which 
stamp the house as thoroughly modern, 
are electric call-bells and a perfect ele- 
vator service. Power for heat, electric 
lights and the elevator is supplied by a 
large plant that is located in the base- 


| ment. A 340-horse-power engine supplies heat 





billiard hall and the attractive bar. 
Every room is kept well sup- | 





and light, and a 600-light dynamo of fifteen- 
horse-power is used to operate the elevator, 
steam laundry, etc. Two steam pumps provide 
pure and cold water for the house from large, 
flowing wells that are 120 feet deep. In the base- 
ment, also, are the wine-vaults; for the house 
and its finely appointed barroom are both 
stocked with the choicest wines, cordials and 
liquors that the best markets of the world afford. 

Commercial travelers will discover that Mr. 
Bunnel understands their needs and has made 
all possible provisions for them. The hotel 
rates are from $1.50 per day upwards, and they 
will have commodious sample-rooms as well 
as good meals and well-ventilated and nicely 
furnished sleeping apartments. Under this 
roof are all those comforts, conveniences and 
pleasures which guests like to find within reach 
—from the first-class tonsorial rooms to the cozy 
Nothing 
is lacking. Once there, a traveler is at home. 
He glances at the decorated walls of the home- 
like rotunda, casts an appreciative eye at the 
antlered heads of deer, moose and elk with 
which they are relieved, sinks back in his com- 
fortable chair, and thinks that there is at least 
one hotel on earth in which mortal man can so- 
journ contentedly. 
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“THE SPALDING,” DULUTH, MINN. 


ATs THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


St. Paul and Minneapolis, Omaha and Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Duluth and Superior, named in the 
order of their birth,—these are the triple Gem- 
ini that adorn the western half of the brilliant 
zodiac of cities that circle the United States. 

To Minnesota has been given the proud dis- 
tinction of bringing forth such lusty children 
as St. Paul and Minneapolis since her union 
with Uncle Sam. The phenomenal growth of 
the twins on the broad Mississippi must always 


redound to the honor and glory of our fair | 


mother State; but what added laurels she de- 
serves when she, with her sister, Wisconsin, 
challenges the world to produce cities, with 
youth still theirs and the world at their com- 
mand, to compare with Daluth and Superior. 


With each of the twins the physical and nat- | 


ural conditions are the same. St. Paul, on its 


picturesque heights overlooking the noble river | 


that flows two thousand miles southward; Min- 


neapolis, spreading in orderly squares over | 


miles of level territory; Council Bluffs, on 
rugged elevations that rise—literally ‘‘bluffs” 


from the wide reach of the Missouri's waters; 
Omaha, on the opposite shore, level, with all 
Nebraska lying to the west; Duluth, rising in 
terraces from the natural harbor and broad 
| stretch of the inland sea; Superior, facing its 
namesake, Lake Superior, separated by a nar- 
| row strait from its commanding twin, and, like 
the others mentioned, gradeless. But the busi- 
ness conditions in Duluth and Superior are sim- 
ilar, and when the new steel drawbridge—the 


| 


nearing completion—shall be finished, the so- 
cial and commercial interests of the two cities 
will be consolidated. A summary of the re- 
sources that Duluth-Superior have at theircom- 
mand must of necessity be brief. 

First, location: It is unsurpassed in the world. 
I say this advisedly. For where will you find 
another inland seaport 1,500 miles from an 
ocean? Duluth-Superior are to all intents and 
purposes an ocean port, as only a few years will 
| elapse before the twenty-foot channel to Buf- 
| falo, now completed, will be extended to the 


third largest of its kind in the world and now 





ocean and ships from Liverpool and other Eu- 
ropean ports will be seen at the docks at the 
head of Lake Superior, loading for their long 
transatlantic trip and laden with the products 
of American industries that are tributary to 
these interior cities. 

Second, resources: Need I more than enu- 
merate them? The largest iron ranges in the 
world lie not fifty miles away, containing un- 
limited quantities of high-grade Bessemer ore. 

Gold: The wonderful Rainy Lake and Seine 
River gold-fields, which are in the flush of dis- 
cavery and development, are directly tributary 
to these cities and must look to them as the 
supply points for machinery, food, and all other 
necessaries. 

Copper: Extensive explorations for this val- 
uable metal are being carried on almost within 
the city limits, with a fair chance of success. 

Wheat and flour: The first receipts of wheat 
at Duluth was in 1871—666,783 bushels. In 1896 
the receipts amounted to 58,222,116 bushels, 
these figures not including other grains. Com- 
ment is unnecessary. The cities are milling 
centers as well, being the second in importance. 
One of the largest mills in the world, with a 
capacity of eight thousand barrels a day, is here. 

Coal: Could there be a better distributing 
point anywhere than here—owing to the cheap 
transportation by water from the coal-fields 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio?—the facilities for 
handling which are hardly equaled anywhere. 

Lumber: Billions of feet of timber awaiting 
the ax are contiguous to Duluth-Superior. 
Practically a greater part of the white pine east 
of the Rockies is tributary to Duluth. 

Jobbing: Nearly all lines of merchandise are 
represented. The facilities for unloading goods 
cheaply direct from vessels to warehouses, and 
to the cars of eight different railways, will un- 
doubtedly make this location a very attractive 
one for jobbers. 

Ship-building: The whalebacks are the out- 
come of the inventive genius and prolonged 
study of the needs of lake traffic on the part of 
a Duluth man who planned, built and succeeded 
in his enterprise. 

Water-power: Nature has contributed largely 
in making wonierful possibilities for the pro- 











“TERRACE DRIVE,’’ ONE OF THE PICTURESQUE ROADWAYS IN AND ABOUT DULUTH, MINN. 
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duction of an immense amount of water-power 
at the western terminus of lake navigation. It 
consists of great drainage areas tributary to 
Lake Superior, where the surplus or accumula- 
tion of precipitation can be delivered by means 
of a short canal and used as a direct force or be 
converted into electrical energy as required, 
thus supplying a vast amount of power for man- 
ufacturing purposes with a head of about six 
hundred feet. 
When it is realized that it is thus possible to 
furnish more than 100,000 horse-power for in- 
dustrial purposes, at a cost of less than one-half 
i that of steam, and that the Zenith City is at 
the extremity of a vast system of midland nav- 
igation, facilitating cheap transportation by 
water of all manufactured products, it can be 
understood that Duluth has an undeveloped re- 
source which in the future may make it one of 
the most important manufacturing centers in 
the country. 

Before I close, let me speak of the natural 
beauties of Duluth, so unlike any other city in 
America. Unique in name and in location, its 
park system is also unique in its rugged beauty. 
The parks and boulevards which ornament all 
large cities are priceless, but in no city are 
there the wild, wonderful and varied natural 
features that environ Duluth and compel ad- 
miration from every lover of nature. 

Beginning at Lincoln Park, a drive of many 
miles can be enjoyed, embracing every form of 
picturesque scenery. The graveled roads have 
a gentle ascent of about five hundred feet, with 
a rushing, swirling, dusky-brown torrent of wa- 
ter breaking in feathery whiteness to lure you 
on tosee new views of clean and sparkling wa- 
ters—leaping and playing over abrupt preci- 
3 pices, through somber gulches and rock-bound 
4 ravines. The road curves and ¢rosses the stream 
over rustic bridges till a sudden turn; and there 
the lake, in all its majesty, lies stretched be- 
fore you! A magnificent view! A bustling city, 
nestling close to the sturdy hills while con- 
nected by the massive, though at this distance, 
airy-like, structure of the new steel bridge, is 
Superior—broad and well built. Leviathan 
ships and tiny yachts, with fussy little tugs, 
dot the blue surface of the bay. All the bustle 
and life of a great business center lie spread 
out in detail. Driving along slowly, you can 
gaze at the wondrous sight for miles, till Lester 
' Park calls attention to attractions unexcelled. 
Minnesota Point, extending like a finger of 
fate from the Minnesota shore, is a remarkable 
formation, not more than six hundred feet wide 
at any part and seven miles long. It is com- 
posed of sand, is well-wooded, and provides a 
quiet harbor for shipping, which is admitted 
by a wide canal. This land-locked harbor has 
room to accommodate the combined navies of 
the world, having a dock front, when completed, 
three times greater than that of Liverpool. 

As a summer resort, these lake cities are 
hardly equaled. Broad Lake Superior, whose 
temperature varies little the year round, acts 
as a regulator and prevents extreme heat; the 
many streams along the North Shore abound in 
spreckled trout, while the lakes back of the 
city furnish bass, pike, pickerel and perch. 
There are many good, comfortable hotels, and 
the rates are reasonable. The Spalding Hotel, 
under Frank L. Taylor’s management, ranks 
among the first in the Northwest. Stately and 
grand, it is the pride of the “City of Destiny” 
and a joy to the heart of the traveler. Its loca- 
tion, appointments and cuisine are unexcelled. 
While partaking of some plank whitefish, for 
which the hotel is famous, one can gaze from 
the polished windows over the broad waters of 
the lake, for the dining-room is on the top floor, 
thus affording a feast for the eyes as well as for 
the inner man. M. A. 
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The construction of this bridge was begun in July, 1896, and the work is now opproaching completion, 
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Talk of wheat-fields, stock-ranging, sheep in- 
dustries or creameries, and most people are 
comparatively indifferent; but speak the word 
‘‘vold,’’ and you rouse the interest of all classes. 
The arid regions of Arizona and the gold mines 
of California, together with the barren peaks 
of Nevada and Colorado and the far-reaching 
stretch of Alaska, have occupied their share of 
public attention on account of the gold which 
they have produced. Minnesota raises millions 
of bushels of wheat each year, and no one won- 


ders or is amazed; she is simply fulfilling the | 
expectations of the world. But let it be told | 


that she numbers gold among her riches, in 
quantities as yet but faintly guessed at from 


the work that has been done and the results al- | 


ready obtained, and people shrug their shoul- 
ders and smile incredulously on the dissemi- 
nator of knowledge. 


For the purpose of convincing those ‘“‘Doubt- | 


ing Thomas’s’ who think that gold is not 
existent in Northern Minnesota and in On- 


. | 
tario, Canada, a trip was taken recently to see, 


and to write of, the mines and mineral re- 
sources of the Rainy Lake and Seine River dis- 
tricts, and also to give a general idea of the 
country and the best way to reach it. 


Starting from St. Paul, three routes are at | 
one’s command. One can go to Winnipeg, | 


thence to Rat Portage, Ont., and from there 
by steamer to Fort Frances, in the same Prov- 
ince, and so on down into the Seine River and 
Rainy Lake. Another way is to go to Duluth, 
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take a steamer to Port Arthur, Ont., and then 
go over the Canadian Pacific line to Rat Port- 
age. But both these routes are lengthy and 
correspondingly costly, and, recognizing this, a 
transportation company has been organized in 
Duluth which, with the steamers plying the 
numerous lakes, makes the trip one of two 
days’ duration and moderate in expense. 
Boarding the well-equipped passenger train of 
| the Duluth and Iron Range Railroad at Du- 
| luth, and skirting the shores of Lake Superior 
to Two Harbors, the route thence lies in a 
northwesterly direction and over a substantial 
road-bed to 





TOWER, 
which is midway between Duluth and La Seine 
River. Tower is a thriving little city witha 
population, including Soudan, the mining loca- 
tion, of between 4,000 and 5,000 inhabitants. 
The principal industry is iron-mining, 800 to 
1,000 men being thus employed. A big saw- 
mill also gives employment to several hundred 
men. The town is prettily situated on the 
| shores of Lake Vermilion, a body of water 
| which is thirty miles long, contains over three 
hundred islands, and abounds in fish. Jasper 
Peak, the highest.point in Minnesota, is near, 
and a beautiful panaroma of lovely scenery can 
be seen from its summit. Besides viewing the 
scenic features of the locality, a halt may well 
be made here to purchase the necessaries that 
will be needed in a trip to the gold-mines. All 
| kinds of prospectors’ and mining supplies can 





be obtained in Tower, since it is essentially a 
mining town. The hotel accommodations are 
of the best—indeed, much better than would 
ordinarily be looked for in a town of that size. 

Leaving Tower dock on the ‘‘Odd-Fellow,”’ 
with Captain Gheen in command, and steam- 
ing out through the narrows, we pass into the 
big lake and take a course for Birch Point and 
Pine Island. Passing through the narrows into 
Fraser Bay, we come in sight of Gold Island, 
and, coming close to shore, see the remains of 
the gold explorations of the early sixties in the 
shape of a dump-pile and an abandoned shaft. 
For gold is found here as well as farther north, 
but not in sufficient quantity to have paid for 
the immense expense of transporting supplies 
and machinery to Lake Vermilion nearly forty 
years ago. Meanwhile, the rich discoveries 
made recently in the Rainy Lake region have 
completely overshadowed the smaller ones on 
Lake Vermilion. 

Proceeding, the steamer arrives at the ‘“The 
Dam,’’ where a transfer is made to the stage 
line for the Crane Lake Portage of twenty-six 
miles. First-class coaches of the newest type 
for hard roads and mountain use, are these; and 
as thirty thousand dollars have already been ex- 
pended on the road and ten thousand dollars 
more appropriated by the county (Itasca), it 
will be made smoother than the ordinary port- 
age. In anticipation of the large amount of 
travel that will seek the gold country by this 
route, there is a force of one hundred and fifty 
men now working to make the road into what 
the quaint old driver, ‘‘John,” calls a “‘dolly- 
vard.’’ Two boats ply between Tower and The 
Dam on Lake Vermilion. The Odd-Fellow, 
commanded by Captain Gheen, is a commodious 
little steamer, newly fitted, and makes close 
connections with the coaches of the Transpor- 
tation Company. This boat is controlled by 
the company, and a trip across Lake Vermilion 
is enjoyable. The other boat, The Libbie, so 
named from its bright little pilot, is a smaller 
boat than the Odd-Fellow, but makes the same 
run on the lake. Libbie Williams is surely the 
youngest pilot in the United States, as she is 


| only fifteen years old; but she stands at the 
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“JOHN KING’S,’’ AT HARDING, MINN., ON CRANE LAKE. 


wheel through storm and sunshine, and the 
boat goes straight as a die on her course. Cap- 
tain Williams is justly proud of his little 
daughter, who so willingly helps her father in 
thus earning a living for the family. 

This enterprising Minnesota and Ontario 
Transportation Company, with head office in 
Duluth, has for its president W. C. Sargent 
and for its general manager C.S. Sargent,who 
has done an immense amountof ‘“‘hustling,”’ 
this spring, to facilitate transportation from 
Duluth to the Seine. The principal draw- 
back to the so-called ‘‘Tower route’’ has been 
the portage of twenty-six miles between 
Lake Vermilion and Crane Lake, but since 
the Rocky Mountain coaches owned by this 
company have been running under the effi- 
cient management of Mr. Jassmore, the fa- 
tigue and hardship incident to a trip over a 
new road has been reduced to a minimum. 
Through tickets from Duluth, via Tower and 
Rainy Lake City to all points on the Seine, 
can be obtained at the head office in Duluth; 
and with a daily service, with close connections | 
with all steamers, those wishing to visit the | 
gold-fields of Minnesota and Ontario can make 
the trip in two days—a trip that takes seven or 


W. H. HARDING AND HIS 


DOGS. 


eight days if made over the 
more roundabout way of 
either Port Arthur or Win- 
nipeg. 

‘‘Jackson’s”’ is the cen- 
tral stopping-place where 
a good meal can be ob- 
tained, and on arriving at 
Harding,a small post-office 
at Crane Lake, ‘‘King’s”’ 
typical set of buildings 
furnish accommodations 
for man and beast. This 
last named place, by the 
way, is entitled to further 
notice. W. H. Harding 
is well-known in Northern 
Minnesota. Formerly of 
Bethel, Maine, he is one of 
the earliest settlers of St. 
Louis County,and has done 
much to develop the coun- 
try. Coming to Crane Lake 
six years ago, he took upa 
homestead. Two years ago 
he helped survey the town 
site, which was named Harding, in recognition 
of hissterling worth. He was connected with 
the Arion Fish Company, first as cook, then as 
clerk. Upon their leasing the property he 





THE ““ODD-FELLOW,”’’ VERMILION LAKE, MINN. 


started an Indian trading post, which he still 
maintains. His gentleness and unvarying kind- 
ness to the Indians, as well as his fair dealing, 
have won their esteem and friendship. He 











THE ‘MAY CARTER,’’ CRANE LAKE, MINN. 


speaks their language (Chippewa) readily, and 

is everyway deserving of his present prosperity. 
During the past winter he bought more furs 

—fishes, mink, otter, bear and beaver—than all 
the other posts around, his trade amounting 
to thousands of dollars, beside paying out 
over sixteen hundred dollars last fall for part- 
ridges. 

He is known everywhere for his fair deal- 
ing; and, though his specialty is Indian cus- 
tom, white people are glad to trade with 
him also. A visit to his typical frontier 
store is well worth the time, as there you 
see Indians of both sexes, smoking and gaz- 
ing stolidly—the bucks at some shining rifle 
or shotgun, while the squaws, with round- 
faced papooses slung in shawls over their 
shoulders or carried in their rude board 
cradles, strapped tightly down, are fingering 
the gaudy calicos or strings of glittering 
beads, for which they inherit a special ad- 
miration. 

A miscellaneous assortment of Indian cu- 
riosities attract one’s attention—a blue velvet 
bag, worked in parti-colored beads, being per- 
haps the most unique feature of his collection. 
Moccasins, wampum strings, gaily-colored 








““HARDING’S STORE,’’ HARDING, MINN. 
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A GLIMPSE OF RAINY LAKE CITY, MINN., FROM SHA-SHA POINT. 


feathers and other strange articles are indis- | cured on the American side of the lake, and 


criminately piled together. Nor must we forget | 


his dogs, Arion and Fanny. Keeping bachelor’s 
hall, he makes companions of these beautiful 
animals, who are almost human in the intelli- 
gence they display. Arion in particular, a 
magnificent Newfoundland, is pathetic in his 
devotion to his master-friend, and lacks only 
speech to be understood. 

Mr. Harding is a character. Born in Liver- 
pool, England, his parents moved to this coun- 
try in 1852. Early in life he began work for 
himself, and, in his profession as cook, he has 
traveled all over the globe on ocean steamers. 
It was a strange turn of fortune that stranded 
him so far inland; but his taste for wandering 
is satiated, and, though he owns a fine orange 
grove in Florida, he still stays in the North- 
west, where, in company with the brave and 
hardy men who have endured deprivations and 
trials such as few can comprehend, he does his 
part in developing one of the newest sections 
of the United States. 

Again, at this north end of the portage, you 
are transferred toa steamer. This time, how- 
ever, Captain Hayes is in command, and ‘‘May 


Carter’’ is the pretty name of his nice little | 


boat. He expects to havea new and larger 
steamer running by the time this is in print. 


tle Falls are among lovely islands and bold 
promontories, with here and there an Indian 
village on some wooded point. At Sand Point 
Narrows, near the water-line on the face of the 
dark rock, there is a figure in a whiter rock 
which looks like some curious animal—half- 
mink, half-alligator. It is impossible to get 
an Indian to land there, as they believe the 
place to be ‘“‘bad medicine.” 

At Kettle Falls a short portage of perhaps 
an eighth of a mile is made to the “W. S. 
Lloyd,’ and, as you steam out under the com- 
mand of Captain Lloyd, a beautiful view of 
Kettle Falls is obtained. Sturgeon of enor- 
mous weight are caught here. The run from 
Kettle Falls to Rainy Lake City is beautiful. 
The shores, the islands and the sea-gulls all 
make a scene that does not weary the eye. The 
bare rocks, rising in stern rebuff to the lapping 
waves, are grandin the extreme. This trip be- 
tween Kettle Falls and Rainy Lake City takes 
about four hours. The boat goes on to Fort 
Frances, where it connects with the Canadian 
steamers. Captain Lloyd is a careful pilot, 
and through the dangerous trip through 
the Brule Narrows he has picked out a pas- 
sage that is as safe as can be found. A general 
freighting and passenger service is thus se- 


the Lloyd, as well as the Moose, has all the 
trade necessary for success. The Moose is a large 
boat, Captain Acklay commanding. It runs 
the fastest of any boat between Kettle Falls 
and Bell City, and enjoys good patronage. 
RAINY LAKE CITY, 

after experiencing the effects of a boom and 
the quietness resulting from the shutting down 
of the Little American Mine, is now on the up- 
ward move again. 
West Superior has taken the Little American 
and development work is being done on many 





Now that O. A. Watzke of | 


other properties, the town is correspondingly | 


affected. There is a good hotel. P. T. Giarde, 


well-known in those parts as the best all- | 
| distant regions have become so inseparably as- 


round hotel man that ever struck the country, 
has taken the Lake Shore House after a year’s 
absence at the Ferguson Mines, where he con- 
ducted a boarding-house. 


| 


The boys are only | 


too glad to have him and his pleasant little | 


wife at Rainy Lake again, for they are now sure 
of good meals and clean lodgings. The travel- 
ing public, too, know Mr. Giarde, as he is al- 


ways willing to assist in any way that may aid | 


them in their travels. Rainy Lake City is in- 
deed fortunate in having so good a hotel, and 
Mr. Giarde deserves the best of patronage to 


| reward his earnest and faithful efforts to please 
The thirty miles between Harding and Ket- | 


his guests. A good mining paper called the 
Rainy Lake Journal is published there, and 
both town and country are under deep obliga- 





F. J. BOWMAN, EDITOR RAINY LAKE JOURNAL, 
RAINY LAKE CITY, MINN. 





INDIANS MAKING CANOES—RAINY LAKE CITY IN THE DISTANCE. 


tions to Fred J. Bowman, the editor and pro- 
prietor. Nomatter what discouragements sur- 
rounded him and the district he so sturdidly 
stuck to, his heart never lost hope and his 
brain never ceased toiling, early and late, in 
order to win recognition for the Rainy Lake 
and Seine River gold-fields. 

Of course, a great deal of the interest mani- 
fested in this section centers in the 

LITTLE AMERICAN MINE. 

The average American is ready to believe al- 
most any improbable story of the fabulous rich- 
ness of a new discovery of gold-bearing seams 
or sands, if only such reputed veins or beds of 
golden gravel be situated somewhere among 
the mountain ranges of the Far West. Those 


sociated with the precious metals, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult for the average person in the 
Eastern portion of the country to believe that 
gold or silver can exist in paying quantities 
anywhere east of the Rockies. To the mineral 
expert of the West such pretentions are ab- 
surd; and if, perchance, he condescends to talk 
with you at all upon the subject, he may ex- 
plain those primordial mysteries of formation 
and alteration in the earth’s strata by which it 
is proved, to his own satisfaction, at least, that 
the auriferous metal cannot exist in any great 
quantity east of the Great Divide. Show him 
an average specimen of ore from the dump-pile 
of one of the mines along the Minnesota-On- 
tario boundary line, and tell him that actual 
mill-runs of such ore yield thirty dollars of gold 
to the ton, and he will listen to your statement 
with complacent incredulity and watch your 
evident enthusiasm with a feeling of compas- 
sion for your ignorance. 

Such prejudices and preconceptions are, how- 
ever, somewhat excusable, if we but recall the 
fact that ever since those pioneer days when 
the cry, ‘‘Pikes Peak or bust,’’ afforded inspira- 
to the weary, dust-covered traveler as he plod- 
ded his perilous way toward the setting sun, 
we have been taught by every influence that 
environs us that, if a new El Dorado is ever 
found, it will be somewhere among the ragged 
and broken strata of the Great West. But it 
remained for the explorer and prospector to 
assert, and for the miner to prove, that our 
hitherto preconceived notions were false, and 
that in the archean formation extending a dis- 
tance of several hundred miles ina northeasterly 
direction from the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi River and known to every school-boy as 
the “Height of Land,” there do exist exten- 
sive seams and deposits of gold-bearing ore, 
the richness of which has rarely been equaled. 
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This mineral belt is perhaps best known to the 
world as the Rainy Lake Region, and, though 
it has been but little over three years since the 
first discoveries were made, a number of val- 
uable mines have already been opened and are 
today paying handsome dividends to their 
owners. 

One of the best known of these mines is the 
Little American; and, inasmuch as this is the 
pioneer mine of the country, it is no more than 
common justice to say that the result obtained 
from that venture was perhaps the strongest 
factor in first arresting the attention of min- 
ing men and afterward of inducing capital into 
the new country. This mine is located on a 
little island, of less than three acres in area, 
situated in Rainy Lake and near the interna- 
tional boundary line between the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada. The vein 
was discovered in the autumn of 1893, the year 
that marked the commencement of active ex- 
plorations in that region and brought such a 
contagion of guld-fever into the territory bor- 
dering upon the two shores of Lake Superior, 
and extending far down into the staid old 
Province of Ontario, as had never been experi- 
enced before. 

The vein matter of the Little American 


mine is a massive, bluish quartzite with occa- | 


sonal thin streaks of schist running through it 


here and there, and is of the free-milling vari- | 
ety of ore. The gold is unusually pure and free | 


from associated minerals, and is found embed- 


ded in the ore in very minute particles, ranging | 
in size from a pin-head down to tiny atoms of | 
| pushed with an energy that is born of the en- 
| couragement that actual milling results bring. 


dust too small to be seen by the unaided eye. 
Like all veins in the Rainy Lake Region into 


which shafts have been sunk, the vein matter | 
of the Little American gradually widens and | 


grows richer in quality as depth is attained. 
At the surface, this remarkable vein is little 
more than three feet in width and is streaked 
with several inches of a slate or schistose for- 
mation, thus giving it the appearance of sev- 
eral very narrow veins in close proximity, run- 
ning parallel with one another. But after the 


first few blasts, the streaks of schist disap- | 
peared, the vein matter became quite uniform | 
from wall to wall, and at the depth of one hun- | 


dred feet it was over twenty-five feet in width. 
The Little American mine has passed the 
stage of the problematic. 





THE ‘‘w. 8. LOYD’’ AT THE LITTLE 


very truth and fact. The development work 
in the two main shafts has opened up a body of 
ore of sufficient magnitude to place the mine 
on a solid and paying basis for years to come. 


| leakage into the shafts. 


The mine is now operated by the Lyle Mining | 
Company, which is composed of a number | 


of Iowa capitalists, and the work is being 


This company was organized for the sole pur- 
pose of actual work in these new gold-fields, 
and not for the purpose of selling stock, and it 
is a significant fact that nota single share in 
the company has ever been offered for sale. Its 


AMERICAN MINE, RAINY LAKE. 


The company has a 
very complete mining and milling outfit con- 
sisting of boilers, engines, air-compressors, 
pumps, a ten-stamp mill and all other neces- 
sary machinery for successfully working the 
mine, and everything is of the latest and most 
approved pattern. 

The mine is situated in one of the most pict- 
uresque of the innumerable lakes in the State 
of Minnesota. The shore-line presents the 


| most ragged and complicated outline, and the 


numberless little islands and bays and chan- 


| nels are fringed at the water’s edge with the 


members are saying little or nothing, but they | 


are quietly and methodically developing the 
Little American into one of the best-paying 
mines on the continent. The ore averages 


about thirty dollars of free-gold to the ton, and | 
appears to exist in almost inexhaustible quan- | 


tities. The vein can be worked underneath 
the bed of the lake without any interference 


| from water, for the rock is so massive and de- 


It is a gold-mine in | 


void of cracks and fissures that there is no 





SHAFT-HOUSE NO. 2 AND ORE-DUMP OF LITTLE AMERICAN MINE ON RAINY LAKE. 


| 
| 





rich and evergreen foliage of pine and cedar, 
and suggest an ideal spot for rest and recrea- 
tion during the hot days of summer. 

The mine is reached from the north by boat 
from Rat Portage, on the Canadian Pacific 
railway; through the beautiful Lake of the 
Woods, with its thousands of islands, thence up 
the charming Rainy River to Ft. Frances, 
where a fall of twenty-two feet marks the head 
of navigation on that stream. Less than an 
hour’s ride on one of the little steamers plying 
between Ft. Frances and Rainy Lake City, 
brings you to the mine. From the south, the 
mine is reached by boat and stage from Tower, 
Minnesota, on the Duluth and Iron Range 
Railroad. 

It will be proper, in concluding this descrip- 
tion to speak briefly of one or two other valuable 
properties, located near the Little American, 
which are owned by some of the members of 
the Lyle Mining Company. One of these is the 
Big American, situated less than a mile to the 
northeast of the Little American mine. It has 
an area of twenty-two acres, and contains the 
same vein as the Little American. It was dis- 
covered about the same time as the Little 
American property, but complications in its 
title arose and it remained in an undeveloped 
condition until about thirty days ago, when 
the title was straightened out and a strong 
company took control and immediately com- 
menced to sink a fifty-foot test-shaft into the 
vein. They were agreeably surprised at the re- 
sults, for they found that, very near the sur- 
face, the vein was over twelve feet in width 
and of the same character and quality as the 
ore of the Little American. The shaft is now 
about thirty feet deep, and it will be pushed to 
completion as fast as men and means can ac- 
complish it. A short distance eastward from 
the Big American is another property that is 
regarded as being of exceptional richness. 
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GROUP OF MINERS AT THE BIG AMERICAN MINE,ON RAINY LAKE. 


This is commonly known as the “Line Island,” 
from the fact that it lies on the division line 
between the counties of Itasca and St. Louis, 
in the State of Minnesota. A test-pit has been 
sunk toa depth of twenty feet in the vein on 
this property, and the ore, though of a some- 
what different variety from the Little Ameri- 
can, is equally rich in free-gold. The Lyle 
Mining Company thinks that these other prop- 
erties may be worked, and the ore milled, at 
the Little American, but this is a question to 
be determined wholly by the cost of carrying 
the ore, which they have not yet investigated. 
THE GRASSY ISLAND MINES. 

The Grassy Island Gold Mining and Milling 
Company has locations on Grassy Island, three 
miles from Rainy Lake City, and they have 
veins which are the most promising of the 
many prospects now being developed in the 
Rainy Lake Region. 

The island contains four hundred acres and 
is completely netted with gold-bearing veins. 


“The property is being developed under the per- 


sonal management of J. F. Tilson, who is one 
of the largest owners in the company. The 
veins vary in width from four and one-half to 
twelve feet, and can be traced for several hun- 
dred feet on the surface. At the depth of five 
feet, a dark quartz is found and the walls of 
slate and granite are well defined and cut the 
formation. 

Every panning shows gold, and the owners 
are much elated over the recent developments. 
Active operations in the line of shaft-sinking 
and drifting will be pushed as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and a milling test of the ore will be made 
at the Little American mill. 

The company is composed of Duluth business 
men and its officers are C. O. Baldwin, presi- 
dent; Chas. T. Fitzsimmons, vice-president; J. 
J. Skuse, secretary, and E. D. Field, treasurer. 

Any information desired relative to this 
property will be cheerfully furnished at the 
company’s office in the Phoenix Block, Duluth. 

FROM RAINY LAKE TO SEINE RIVER. 

From the Rainy Lake District to Seine River 
one takes the ‘Maple ‘Leaf,’’ a Canadian 
steamer commanded by Capt. Fred. W. Coates, 
and which plies between Ft. Frances and | 
points on the Seine River. Its last stopping | 
place is Bell City, Ont., the head of deep-water | 


navigation. It is the most commodious and 
attractive of all the steamers on that route, 
and regular runs are made daily, Sunday ex- 
cepted. You can take the steamer by going on 
to Ft. Frances, or by being rowed about four 
miles and then transferred to the boat as it 
steams on its way toward Seine River. 

This trip to the Seine also takes about four 
hours. Nature—as the Indians knew it hun- 
dreds of years ago—is still undefiled by the 
hand of man. Mile after mile of unbroken 
forest, with an occasional deer on a rocky point 
or a moose swimming from an island to the 
mainland, divert the eye while the well-ap- 
pointed steamer, with Captain Coates looking 
after every detail, glides swiftly along. As we 
approached the Seine, an abrupt turn showed 


us an Indian encampment of white birch-bark | 


tepees. Attached to poles, laid on forked 
sticks, were strips of sturgeon drying in the 
smoke of slow-smoldering fires beneath. Three 
embryo braves, minus most of the clothing 
considered necessary to civilization, gazed curi- 
ously at the boat that so gaily floated the Cana- 
dian flag as they stood on a bold rock on “the 
point, and we could see the squaws and bucks 
lazily smoking in the shade of their tepees. It 
was a touch of primeval wildness which one 
seldom sees nowadays. 

As we entered the Seine, the scenery changed. 
On all the lakes the shore-line had been much 
broken, with bold promontories and heavy tim- 
ber; but here the banks were low, with the 
softer green of willows, birch and maple, in- 
stead of the dark green of pine and spruce. 
The stream isso crooked that it causes 


many curves and bends, which makea ro 


constant change of scene. A two 
hours’ ride brings you to Shoal Lake 
(which is really a widening of Seine 
River), around whose shores, and 
within three miles of one another, lie 
Foley’s big mining-plant, Mine Center, 
and Bell City. 
THE FOLEY MINES COMPANY, 

now so prominently mentioned in all 
Ontario mining reports, operates prop- 
erty which is second only in value and 
importance to the famous Sultana 
mine, from which it lies 225 miles 
southeast." The property consists of 











191 acres. It was purchased by J. C. Foley fn 
1894, and he has struggled hard to make a suc- 
cess of it. The personnel of the company, as 
now. constituted, is as follows: President, R. A. 
Demme, Detroit, Mich.; vice-president, Hon. 
L. M. Jones, Toronto, Can.; secretary, Edmund 
Bristol, Toronto; treasurer, W. H. Cawthra, 
Toronto; general manager, Joseph C. Foley. 
The head office is at 103 Bay Street, Toronto. 

It is said that over $225,000 has been ex- 
pended on the Foley mine to date. Speaking 
of this property as long ago as last October,— 
since which time great progress has been made 
in developing the mine,—The Rainy Lake Jour- 
nal said: 

“On the vein are located shafts No. 5 and 
No. 6, situated 1,200 feet apart. Shaft No. 5 is 
sunk 115, and shaft No. 6 is 210 feet deep, a 
mean depth of 1624 feet. In shaft No. 6 there 
is over three hundred feet of tunnel work com- 
pleted on the 200-foot level. In addition to the 
above, the work of drifting on every 50-foot level 
is to be prosecuted between the two shafts as 
soon as it is possible for men and teams to ac- 
complish it, and at the same time the work of 
sinking the two shafts will be hurried forward. 
The object is to get the property blocked out 
and have enough ore on the dump to keep the 
big mill continuously at work when it is in 
operation, with its capacity of sixty tonsoforea 
day. As stated, shaft No. 6 is 210 feet deep, 
giving a mean known depth of the vein, of 1624 
feet. The vein between the two shafts is 1,200 
feet long, and will average three feet in width, 
which, multiplied into cubic feet and reduced 
to tons, gives a result of 58,500 tons of gold ore. 
If the ore yields $25 to the ton, which is a low 
estimate, according to the most careful assays, 
we will have the value of the ore now in sight 
at $1,462,500, figuring only a depth of 162 feet. 
But, as a matter of fact, there are 210 feet of 
ore in sight, which would bring the figures up 
to $2,309,150. In addition to that estimate, the 
drift on the 200-foot level is now run 200 feet. 
south of shaft No. 6, which would give a fur- 
ther addition of $315,000, or a grand total of 
$2,324,150, from the vein 1,400 feet long and 210 
feet deep. The fact of the matter is, however, 
that the vein cuts across three forty-acre lots, 
a distance of about four thousand feet, and the 
estimated value of the ore in this particular 


vein can be safely put at three times the last. 


figures, $6,972,450. Now, itis the history of all 
true-fissure veins that if your vein holds good 
200 feet, it will also hold good to the 400-foot 
level, and so on down to the depth of a mile or 
more, until the interior heat interferes with 
the working of the mine, and it is fair to as- 
sume that such will be the case with the great 
Foley mine. With these figures in your mind, 
just think of the possibilities of this one mine 
from grass roots to the 5,000-foot level, not at 
alla deep working! It will be observed that 
the possibilities of this great mine seem almost 
of a fabulous nature, but the estimates are al- 
ready a record of what has been the experience 
of men in other gold-fields, and should and wil] 
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obtain there. But for fear we have put the fig- 
ures too high, we will claim a yield of only $10 
a ton for the ore in sight, which gives us the 
sum of $2,788,980, and if we allow $5a ton for 
mining and milling the ore,a high estimate, 
we will still have a clear profit on the ledger of 
$1,394,440, and that, too, on an original invest- 
ment of only $15,000 for property and plant.”’ 
The twenty-stamp mill, operated night and 
day, is situated on the shore of the river (or, as 
it is called there, Shoal Lake) some 4,000 feet 
from the main shaft of the mine. The ore is 
carried to the mill over a trestle-work which, in 
some places, is twenty feet above the ground. 
About seventy-five men are employed. The 
mine is operated at an expense of about $200 
per day and producesa yield of gold amounting to 
from $600 to $1,000 per day. A new power-plant 
is soon to be added to the property, and the 
stamping capacity is to be doubled within the 
next year. A town has been platted back of 


and east of the main shaft-house, and stores | 


and residences will be erected this summer. 
The new town will be named Foley—after the 
courageous man who, no matter what his dis- 
couragements were, held an abiding faith in 


BUSHY-HEAD ISLAND, RAINY LAKE. 


the Seine River District and finally developed 
a gold property which to-day has a cash valua- 
tion exceeding a million dollars. 

BELL CITY, ONTARIO. 

Thomas Bell, the founder and godfather of 
Bell City, came from Montreal four years ago. 
Having the same faith then that he still has 
in this country, he went through all the hard- 
ships of pioneer life and is now beginning to 
reap the results of his earnest efforts. In Feb- 
ruary, 1896, the point on the east end of Shoal 
Lake, which rises picturesquely from the water, 
was covered with standing timber; in May, of 
the same year, the town site of one hundred 
and thirty-five acres was platted, the land was 
cleared, and the Pioneer Hotel was built. 
From that time the future of the town was as- 
sured. At the head of deep-water navigation, 
it is the terminus of boats from Fort Frances, 
Rat Portage and other points, and the only 
landing-place where water in the lake is low in 
the fall. Its hundred-foot dock will have to be 
enlarged next year, if not before, to accommo- 
date the increased traffic incident to the build- 
ing of a town suited to the needs of a country 
that is being developed rapidly. Especially 
is this true of Bell City, for it is on the road 
leading to Bad Vermilion, Little Turtle and 





other lakes, and its close proximity to the Ran- 
| dolph, Lucky Coon, Ferguson, A. D. 2 and 
| other valuable properties, make it a natural 

trading point. The hotel is already being en- 
larged to accommodate seventy-five guests. 
Carpenters are busy building the new stores, 
bakery, butcher-shop, and the new Presbyterian 
church. 

As you approach the town from the lake, you 
see a gentle rise of land extending into the 
lake in such a manner that those houses on the 
highest ground can have a water view on every 
side. Pine, cedar and birch-trees are beautifully 
clustered along the shore, and what with gaily- 
painted canoes, turned up on the shore, and 





| The very newness of the town constitutes pict- 
uresqueness. The piles of lumber, rough logs, 
and the chips scattered about, all mark the ad- 
vent of courageous settlers. Islands are dotted 
| over the surface of the lake, which is an en- 
largement—six miles long by one and one-half 


miles wide—of Seine River. These islands are | 
also wooded, and add their share to the scenic | 


beauty of timbered banks and quiet waters. 
Foley’s mines and buildings, two miles away, 
are seen plainly. Roads are being cut through 
to various points, sidewalks are being laid, and 
the streets will be graded next year. Prices of 
lots range from $35.00 to $100.00. A good saw- 
mill is needed, and any one engaging in that 
line of industry here will not need to go “‘pros- 
pecting;” he will find a gold mine right in his 
mill. Building has been delayed, owing to the 
heavy demand for lumber and the long distance 
it has to be hauled from Rat Portage. A shoe- 
maker, barber and general store are needed. 
There are two general stores there now, but 
they are overworked. 

Men who wish to engage in market gardening 
and farming, will find ready aidin the naturally 
rich soil, the demand for farm products being 
greatly in excess of the supply. In fact, there 
is no supply, as yet; but this season will change 
that, as men of small capital can find no better 
location in which to thrive. Cranberries, blue- 
berries and strawberries are plentiful, and fish 
and game are almost a drug in the market. 
Last year Andrew Lunn, formerly of the Alber- 
ton Hotel, Fort Frances, well-known by the 
traveling public for his genuine hospitality and 








excellent business ability, associated himself 


prospectors’ tents scattered here and there, the | 
scene is refreshing in the utter absence of the | 
conventional appliances of older communities. | 


with Mr. Bell and took charge of the Pioneer 
Hotel, looking after the interests of his guests 
| with the same care that he has manifested 
| during the last four years at Fort Frances. 
| Any parties wishing information regarding 
| town properties, business locations or mining 
| propositions, will be answered promptly by ad- 
| dressing either Mr. Bell or Mr. Lunn at Bell 
| City, Ontario, care Harding post-oftice, Minne- 
| sota. At no pointin these districts of Rainy 
Lake or Seine River can you find more develop- 
ment and enterprise than at Bell City. 

| A few miles from the towns of Mine Center 
| and Bell City are the famous Randolph prop- 
erties. 

THE RANDOLPH. 


The properties known as the Randolph were 
purchased by the Seine River and Rainy Lake 
Exploration Company in March last. The vein 
| isa dyke vein in green schist, and runs diag- 
| onally across the location northwest and south- 

east; it is five feet in width at the surface and 

six feet and six inches at a depth of twenty- 
| eight feet. The ore assayed $38.72 at the top, 
| and at the 23-foot level it changed from a 
cream-colored to a reddish-brown quartz assay- 





A RICH QUARTZ VEIN ON THE RANDOLPH MINE. 


ing from %200 to #500 to the ton. The walls 
of the shaft are perpendicular, smooth, and 
perfectly free. Experts of national reputation, 
after careful examination pronounce the prop- 
erty one of the great bonanza prospects of the 
world. 

Cross veins are numerous, and the quartz is 
so decomposed as to make it very easy to work. 
Besides the main vein, there are six others on 
this property which average one to four feet 
in width, and from which free-gold can be pan- 
ned readily. The property was selected by 
Edwin Ward, the company’s manager and one of 
the owners. The others interested are A. C. 
Hubbell, V. P. Chappell and J. H. Bennett, all 
of Manistique, Michigan; T. A. Merritt, J. C. 
Macdougall, A. E. McManus and Geo. V. Bur- 
gess, of Duluth; and Louis A. Hall, of the Hall 
& Buell Export Lumber Company, New York 
City. The writer was treated very cordially at 
the property, and left with the impression that 
its owners deserved their good fortune. The 
Seine River & Rainy Lake Exploration Com- 
pany owns about seven hundred acres of other 
properties which are said to be just as valuable 





' at any time at the office of Secretary McManus, 


as the Randolph, located near Mine Center. 
Fine specimens of the gold quartz may be seen 
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VEIN ON A. 


Duluth. 


mine of the 
A. D. 2 GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
This company is the owner of mining loca- 
3 and 4, containing 160 acres in 


wonderful. 


D. 


in the Chamber 


tions A. D. 2, 
the Rainy River District of Ontario, 
ately adjoining the Randolph and other well- 
known properties, 
surveys made 
erty is in a very rich belt, and the showing is 
There are five large and well-de- 
fined veins, varying in width from three to ten 
feet, besides fifteen smaller veins six inches to 
eighteen inches in width. 
visible free-gold, and assay ten dollars to one | Mine Center is rightly named, because it is the 
thousand dollars per ton, which sufficiently de- | center of the Seine River gold district. It was | 
The locations | located and named in the winter of 95 by John 
lie, with one exception, in the protogene for- | W. Thickens, and has taken a forward start 
northwest to | this spring by the building of first-class stores 
The value of this gold-bearing for- | and a fine, up-to-date hotel of sixty-five rooms. 
mation has been settled by the actual results |, All the new buildings are being built in a mod- 
obtained by mines now milling gold, such as 
Foley’s and others. The veins are true fissures, | log houses and shacks obtain. D. M. Black- 
and the work already done is convincing proof | wood, Geo. H. Campbell and Jas. C. Beebe are | 
that there are no more valuable properties in | the chief promoters of the town site, as well as 
the district. 
The different veins have an average width of | which has been working nearly three years, se- 
with walls smooth and well defined. | curing locations and looking after the interests 
The width increases with depth, andsomeofthe of the town generally and their mining loca- 
veins, notably the Cuckoo, show free-gold in | tions. 
After a shot has been put L. Hamel and Company have the largest 
in, any number of pieces can be picked up | store of general merchandise between Toronto 


monstrates the value of the ore. 


with 


amazing quantities. 


2 PROPERTY NEAR BELL CITY AND MINE CENTER, ONT. 


This prop- 


The veins all show 





SECTIONAL VIEW OF MINE CENTER, ONT. 





Building at | which show specks and little nuggets of pure | and Winnipeg. 
gold on the face of the fractures. This com- | commodious new store, where their facilities for 
Not far from the Randolph property is the | pany has been organized to conduct a legit- | handling goods will be largely increased. 
imate mining enterprise and to develop the The new hotel, the Beebe House, will, it is 
property named, erect a stamp-mill, and place said, be heated by steam, be lighted by elec- 
the mine or mines on a paying basis in as short | tricity, and be thoroughly modern in all its ap- 
a time as possible. There will be no specula- pointments. 

tive features in the management. All proceeds Mine Center is fortunate in having a good 
from the sale of stock will be expended on the physician. 
property, and the stock set apart for develop- | cian and surgeon, has a contract with the lead- 
ment will be amply sufficient to complete all | ing mines and enjoys a large and well-deserved 
Fortunate, too, is the town in havy- 
amount of stock can be obtained at the branch | ing a good drug-store; for, though sickness is 
office of the company at No. 426, Chamber of | rare, owing to the healthful climate and the 
| rugged lives lived, one feels more inclined to 
| settle in a town where prompt help can be ob- 
| tained in a medical way. 

Mine Center needs a good schoolhouse, and 
steps are being taken to provide one. 
provement Company is laying out the town site 
in the most approved manner, and invite cor- 
respondence from those who wish to learn more 
of this good location either as a_ business 
point or asa place in which to invest capital 
in town lots or in mining propositions. 
| proximity of the leading mines, already de- 


immedi- 


the first 


the work planned by the company. A limited | practice. 


Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
MINE CENTER, ONTARIO. 


ern manner, quite a rarity in a country where 


of the Mine Center Development Company, 


October. 


STRIKING A VEIN ON THE A. D. 2 PROPERTY. 


They are just moving into a 


Doctor McKenzie, the local physi- 


| veloped; the great region surrounding, and the 
many undeveloped properties which await only 
the advent of capital to yield enormous re- 
turns, make Mine Center a place that is Sure 
to increase in population and wealth, and, in 
all probability, oneof the leading mining camps 
of the United States. 
THE OLIVE MINE. 

This property of the Preston Gold Mining 
Company, Limited, known as the Olive Mine, 
is controlled by Canadian capitalists and is 
situated on the south shore of Little Turtle 
Lake, about seven miles from Mine Center. 
The vein now being developed is what is known 
as a lenticular vein, its width varying from 
eight inches to three feet. 
walls of schist paralleled with additional veins 
and dykes of diorite, with other intrusive ma- 
terial. The mine was located in June, 1896, 
but work was not begun until the following 
The winter's work gave a seventy- 
foot shaft and several other beginnings from 
six to twelve feet deep. 
couraging results have been obtained. The 
company has erected ten buildings, including 
offices, shops, and boarding-houses. 
mill turned out 150,000 feet of lumber and di- 
mension stuff in one month. 
give about the same quantity and quality of 
high-grade ore, one being seventy feet deep and 
the other, at present, fifty, the vein being 
strong and rich as at first. On the surface, the 
rock, being oxidized, is of a brown to reddish 
color, showing hematite and copper; below the 
action of the air it is blue—from pale-blue to 
almost black. Free-gold, in fine particles, is 


It is enclosed in 


In all these, most en- 


Shafts A and B 
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disseminated through the quartz; it all pans 
well, assaying $40 to $4,000 per ton. The 
mill now being erected is one of Fraser and 
Chalmer’s best, and will have a capacity that 
will add greatly to the milling output of that 
district. 
FORT FRANCES 

isa small place, quaint in its interesting feat- 
ures and characters. When the Hudson's Bay 
Company built there one hundred and thirty- 
five yearsago, they named the place after Lady 
Frances Simpson, the wife of the governor of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. On the Canadian 
side of the twenty-eight-foot falls of the Rainy 
River, it ought some day, with Koochiching, to 
attain considerable importance. Owing to the 
falls, all the boats from Rat Portage and Lake 
of the Woods cannot pass here into Rainy Lake. 
About twenty years ago the Government con- 
structed a canal around the falls at an expense 
of $150,000. Owing to a change in the ministry, 
it never was completed. It would only take 
$30,000 or $40,000 to finish this work and put in 
the locks, and steps are being taken to have 
this money raised. The water-power on the 
American side is wonderful, and some day it 


will be utilized. Koochiching will then grow | 


from the small hamlet it now is to a manufact- 
uring town. 


TOWER’S BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. 


As many readers will be interested in learn- 
ing as much as possible respecting the business 
outlook in purely mercantile lines, in the sec- 
tions of country described herein, it is thought 


desirable to append the following brief men- | 


tions of some of the establishments now doing 
business in Tower, Minnesota, the supply point 
of a very large territory. The pioneers in gen- 
eral merchandise there are 

C. H. OPPEL & SONS. 





KOOCHICHING FALLS FROM AMERICAN SIDE, SHOWING TOWN OF FT. FRANCES, ONT. 


a good business man and has established a 
profitable trade in that community, where he 


has lived eight years. Any work needed in his | 
| line will be attended to carefully. His stock 
| comprises a full assortment of compasses, pros- 


pectors’ magnifiers and such articles as are 
needed in prospecting trips and mine work. 
IRON RANGE CASH STORE. 

The proprietors of the house which goes by 
the above name are wholesale as well as retail 
dealers in general merchandise, and they have 
another store at Virginia, Minn. They have 


been in Tower six years, and know the needs of | 


| the country well. Special attention is given to | 
mining, miners’ and explorers’ supplies, and | 
free delivery of goods is made to the boat lines | 


They went there in 1884—over the old Ver- | 


milion road. They also have a general store in 


Duluth, on Superior Street, in charge of the | 


senior member of the firm, C. C. Oppel, a son, 
attending to the business in Tower. The firm 


carries a general line of prospectors’ outfits and | 
attends to the business of fitting out tourists 


and others who wish to visit the Rainy Lake 
Country. They also have interestsin petroleum 
and coal-fields as well as in gold properties. 
Oppel & Sons are typical pioneers, considering 
no work too hardin developing a new country. 
One will find them headquarters for birch-bark 
canoes and all goods in their line. Any infor- 
mation desired will be furnished cheerfully. 
A PROGRESSIVE JEWELER. 

A. Roher, the leading jeweler in Tower, also 
has mining interests in the Little Turtle and 
Wild Potato lakes regions. These properties 
are now being developed, and the showing is 
encouraging enough to warrant the belief that 
they are second to none in that region. He is 





A TYPICAL PROSPECTOR’S CAMP IN_THE*» NEW GOLD-FIELDS, 


when: they are intended for the gold-fields. | 


The stock is very comprehensive and up to date 
in every particular. 
ALBERT KITTO’S STORE. 


This large general store, opposite the Ver- 


milion Hotel, carries a stock representing every- 
thing needed for the business of the town, as 
well as catering extensively to the trade com- 
ing in from other points. Intending visitors 
to the Rainy Lake or Seine River districts will 
find here all kinds of clothing needed in pros- 


pecting, provisions of all sorts, and prospectors’ | 
| tant, or indulge in fishing and hunting. It is 


outfits in endless variety. All necessities can 


be purchased here, thus saving freight and ex- | 


pense from eastern points. Before embarking on 
a trip toa country which is new and must, of 
necessity, be without adequate clothing, pro- 
visions and other supplies, a call at Mr. Kitto’s 
place of business is advised. 
THE VERMILION HOTEL. 
The most beautifully located, the prettiest 





architecturally and the nearest perfection of 
any hotel in the Northwest, is the Vermilion 
Hause, the best hotel in Tower. Situated at 
the bend of a valley which, with Jasper Peak 
rearing its wooded height in the distance, is 
exquisitely beautiful, on one side is the busy 
street of a thriving town, and on the other side 
is nature at its best. The East Two Rivers 
winds in rounded curves past the hotel, and 
nowhere can a grander outlook be had than 
that enjoyed by the guests of the Vermilion. 
EK. E. Barnidge, the genial proprietor, is so 
well-known in the Northwest that words are 
needless to tell his good qualities as a gentle- 
man and ahost. Ably assisted by George Kin- 
ney, and liked by every one, Mr. Barnidge is 
reaping his just reward for ten years of unre- 
mitting attention to business, by receiving a 
first-class trade which steadily increases as 
the capabilities of the gold region become 
known. His hotel register shows names from 
South Africa, Paris and London, as well as 
names almost innumerable from American 
cities. The Tower route is attracting travelers 
this way to the gold-fields, and, with such 
pleasant quarters as the Vermilion, many are 
tempted to stay more than a night and enjoy 
a visit to the iron mines, only two miles dis- 


certainly one of the best hotels in Minnesota, 
and those who put up with Mr. Barnidge will 
not regret it. 

ROBINSON & WILLIAMS. 

These gentlemen own the largest livery es- 
tablishment in Tower. It is only two doors 
west of the Vermilion Hotel. They also con- 
duct an extensive drayage business and run an 


A SHAFT ON-THE OLIVE MINE, NEAR MINE CENTER, ONT. 
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FIRST STATE BANK AND THE IRON RANGE CASH STORE. 





THE PIONEER HOTEL. 
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N. J. BENSON’S DRUG-STORE AND GENERAL STORE. 


REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS BLOCKS AND HOTELS AT TOWER. MINN. 


omnibus to and from all trains. It does not 
matter what you want, they can supply it. 
Their general livery, drayage and express serv- 
ice is first-class and their rates reasonable. 
Just now they are enlarging their facilities by 
putting on mail coaches across the portage be- 
tween Vermilion and Crane Lake. They are 
also negotiating for the management of the 
stopping places at the Dam and at the Half- 


way House. These gentlemen are thorough | 


business men and understand all the needs and 
requirements of frontier life. Of course, dur- 
ing the summer the freighting is in connection 
with the boats plying on the respective lakes, 
but in winter they bave through service to 
Koochiching, both mail and freight, and they 
no doubt will secure the mail route to the Seine 
River towns as well. Any information relative 
to freight rates, or general questions of inquiry 
about the country and its mining and agricult- 
ural resources, will be furnished personally or 
by letter by these enterprising business men. 
Uniformly good service may be looked for in 
any work that may be required in their line. 
Address them at Tower, Minn. 
THE PIONEER HOTEL. 

The Pioneer Hotel is the headquarters par 
excellence for prospectors and mining men on 
their way to the new country now being de- 
veloped north of Tower. Leaving Duluth in 
the afternoon, one reaches Tower in time for 
supper; and at the Pioneer one can pass an 
evening pleasantly and profitably in learning 
of the resources and routes of the country one 
is to visit. The Winchester Brothers—Charles 


and Frank—are interested in mining proposi- 


tions as well as in caring for the wants of their | 


transient guests, and neglect neither in their 
busy life. Their mother, Mrs. Winchester, de- 
votes all her time to caring for the appetites of 
the hearty men who are on their way to the 
new El Dorado. Staying over night, one leaves 
Tower at 8 o’clock the next morning on either 
| the steamer Libbie or the Odd-Fellow. Any 
information desired by parties interested in the 
new country can be obtained here, and all pos- 
| sible assistance will be rendered to make the 
| journeys to and from Tower easier. Rates are 
only $1.00 a day, and a free bus runs to all the 





E. E. BARNIDGE, PROPRIETOR OF THE VERMILION 
HOTEL, AT TOWER, MINN. 


| boats. As the hotel is directly opposite the 

Duluth and Iron Range Railroad, a bus is not 

| necessary; one can leave the train and at once 

| enter their hospitable doors. 

Edward Blair a young man just starting in 
business, has a livery and bus line in connec- 
tion with this hotel. The bus line connects 
with all points on leaving for the Dam and 
other points on Vermilion Lake. 

NELS J. BENSON. 


Nels J. Benson, one of the oldest merchants 
in Tower, caters extensively to the new trade 
being developed in the country north of Tower, 
which is now attracting the attention of all 
America as well as that of more remote coun- 
tries. Any one coming over the so-called Tower 
route need not trouble himself about extra bag- 
gage before reaching Tower, as Mr. Benson has 
all heavy articles shipped to him in car-load lots 

-which makes the freight very much less. 
Those shipping in small quantities must pay 
way-freight—much more expensive. Thus it 
will be seen that prospective travelers can save 
money as well as no little trouble. Mr. Ben- 
son’s stock is no higher in price than stocks at 
Duluth or at Eastern points, and he carries a 
general line composed of dry-goods, groceries, 
boots and shoes, glassware and crockery. He 
makes specialties of. hardware and tinware, 
deals in furniture, feed and hay, and carries a 
general line of drugs anda large supply of pack- 
sacks, prospectors’ clothing, utensils, etc, This 
business keeps many men hustling, and Mr. 
Benson is not the least of the hustlers, either. 
His store is 60x80 feet in dimensions. Two 
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warehouses, 25x70, are filled with surplus stock. 
Every possible facility is given to customers in 
the choice of goods, and he is able to satisfy 
the most exacting demands. His drug-store 
contains a complete line of drugs and drug- 
gists’ sundries, including prospectors’ lens, and 
minor articles that are apt to be forgotten 
until the last point of supply is reached. Mr. 
Benson’s enterprise merits success, and there is 
little doubt that he will continue to do busi- 
ness and accumulate riches for years to come. 
No one goes to Tower without calling on Nels 
J. Benson. 


A NOTED MINNESOTA CARRIAGE FACTORY. 








It is not so very long ago that certain East- 
ern carriage factories advertised their almost 
worthless vehicles throughout the country and 
succeeded in reaping quite a harvest before 
their utter inferiority became apparent. The 
difference between such cheaply-constructed 
vehicles and those manufactured by the H. A. 
Muckle Manufacturing Company, whose office 
and factory are at the Minnesota transfer, be- 
tween Minneapolis and St. Paul, is the differ- 
ence which always exists between the spurious 
and the genuine. 

This Minnesota company now operates the 
largest vehicle factory in the Northwest. Its 
reputation extends to the Pacific Coast; its su- 
perior carriages, buggies, phaetons, surries, 
road wagons, spring-wagons and business and 
delivery wagons are in daily use throughout 
many States. All this has been accomplished 
strictly on merit. ‘‘A Western factory for 
Western people’’—this is the company’s motto; 
and its object is to make the best goods and to 





ables it to save its patrons about one-half the 
usual Eastern freight-bills, have made this 
Twin City factory very popular. The company 
sells to consumers direct, thus saving them the 
large profits of the middlemen. Catalogues will 
be sent to any address on application. 





MARSHALL-WELLS HARDWARE COMPANY. 


The Marshall-Wells Hard- 
ware Company of Duluth, 
Minn., is a well-established 
house and has a large whole- 
sale business covering the en- 
tire Northwestern country to 
the Coast. Their stock, the 
largest in that section, com- 
prises heavy and shelf hardware, mining, mill, 
railroad, contractors’ and lumbermen’s sup- 
plies, together with cutlery, guns, bicycles and 
sporting goods. The fine location at the head 
of the Great Lakes, ‘‘where rails and water 
meet,’’ is most favorable and promises well for 
the future of this progressive house, now occu- 
pying over three acres of floor space, with 500 
feet of frontage, at the foot of Fifth Avenue 
West, with shipping facilities unexcelled any- 
where. This firm, now making a specialty of 
supplies for the new mining region, has already 
made an enviable name for itself in this great 
northern country, where its trade-mark, ‘‘Ze- 
nith,’’ with the star and crescent, has been made 
so familiar to the trade. 
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TO USERS OF MACHINERY. 


The attention of mine and mill operators 
throughout the Rainy Lake region is directed 
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sell them ata fair price. The cowpany is not 
in a position to dump low-grade vehicles on the 
public, for the important business reason that 
it has a splendid reputation for honesty to sus- 
tain. There was only one way to establish such 
a reputation, and there is but one way to sus- 
tain it—namely, by employing skilled work- 
men, by using the best material that money 
can buy, and by making all the wheels, gears, 
shafts, bodies and tops used right in the com- 
pany’s own factory. The ‘‘Muckle’’ wheels are 
now standard in all Northwestern States. No 
other wheels are wanted. This is largely the 
case with the company’s vehicles, too. They 
are constructed on such honest lines and are so 
perfect in point of strength, lightness, durabil- 
ity and elegance, that they are preferred every- 
where. 

All modern facilities are commanded, and 
every vehicle represents the latest improve- 
ments in carriage structure. Many of these 
valuable improvements are the company’s own. 
It is prepared to furnish rubber-tired and ball- 
bearing wheels of the most perfect description. 
The new patent shafts and pole coupling, with 
patent wheels and Muckle's full-swing gears be- 
tween spring and body, help constitute a ve- 
hicle that knows no rival in the carriage-manu- 
facturing world. 

These high-grade vehicles, coupled with the 
company’s advantageous location, which en- 








to the fact that the D. Clint Prescott Company 
of Duluth, Minn., are manufacturers of mining 
machinery of every description; that is, en- 
gines, hoisting machinery, ore cars, skips and 
cages, standard duplex and compound steam 
pumps, Cornish and drawing-lift pumps. They 
are also builders of the new Dean direct-acting 
steam stamp-mills now going into service in the 
Rainy Lake Country. The long experience of 
the manager of this firm in the Lake Superior 
mineral regions gives them a practical knowl 
edge of the requirements in mining operations 
which few manufacturing institutions possess 
at the present time. Located at Duluth, with 
the largest shop in the entire Northwest out- 
side of Chicago and Milwaukee, they are nearer 
to all Rainy Lake points than any other insti- 
tution in the country, and convenient for con- 
sultation at any time. It would be advisable 
to communicate with them when in need of any 
machinery. 


* 
° 


A CURE FOR CANCEROUS GROWTHS. 








In coming to St. Paul with his now celebrated 
Australian cancer cure, Dr. R. Branch, the tu- 
mor and cancer specialist, has demonstrated to 
a large number of sorely afflicted residents that 
he can do all that he claims to do—cure these 
malignant growths without the use of a knife 
All these 


or any surgical operation whatever. 
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PHCENIX BUILDING, ST. PAUL, DR. BRANCH’'S 
OFFICE HOME. 


cases have been treated with uniform success, 
thus proving that the element of chance has 
naught to do with the treatment, but that the 
cures wrought are due wholly to the virtues 
which lie in the medicines given. Dr. Branch 
claims that cancers, tumors, etc., are caused by 
microbes in the blood. Destroy these microbes 


| and the system is purged of the virus and the 





patient will be cured. The medicine which 
does this, builds up the whole system at the 
same time and in this manner enables the pa- 
tient to avail himself of physical strength while 
opposing the disease. To destroy and drive out 
the virus and to build up the physical system 
constitute the doctor's one great object. 

Doctor Branch's office is at No. 34 East 
Seventh Street, in the handsome Phoenix Build- 
ing, over Yerxa Bros.’ big grocery store. He 
has ouilt up a large practice on these special- 
ties of his, and it is growing larger and broader 
every day. Patients come to him for treatment 
from distant points; for the doctor does not 
merely tell them that he can effect cures; he 
points them to men and women whom he has 
already:cured and who are, therefore, living wit- 
nesses to the efficacy of his system of treatment. 

In past issues these columns have contained 
testimonials from several persons who volun- 
tarily acknowledged their cure of cancerous 
growths by Doctor Branch. Since then other 
remarkable cures have been wrought, among 
them being a very dangerous cancer on the face 
and throat of Mr. F. H. Dayton, the popular 
and well-known custodian of the Ramsey County 
court-house. Mr. Dayton’s home is at 226 Bates 
Avenue, on Dayton’s bluff, St. Paul. The can- 
cer was virulent and threatened his life. Fi- 
nally one of the most prominent physicians in 
the city performed two surgical operations on 
him, one on the face, the other on the neck. 
The results were poor, for the growths returned 
inashort time. On the 2d day of March, 1897, 
Mr. Dayton began taking Doctor Branch’s 
treatment. Within twenty-one days the sores 
were healed and naught but the scars remained. 
He was very much weakened by the two sur- 
gical operations, and the cure was the more re- 
markable from the fact that the medicine given 
had to perform its work unaided by proper 
physical resources. Mr. Dayton has stated that 
his cure is complete, and that he no doubt owes 
the preservation of his life to Doctor Branch. 
He feels like a new man, and he does not hesi- 
tate to say that the doctor’s treatment is all 
that is claimed for it. 
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ENLARGING THE ERIE CANAL. 

In a recent letter from Washington to the 
Chicago Record, William E. Curtis makes a 
statement in relation to the work which the 
State of New York is now carrying on for en- 
larging the Erie Canal, which will interest all 
our readers who are concerned in raising or 
transporting grain. Mr. Curtis says: 

“At the election last fall the people of New 
York voted to expend $9,000,000 in deepening | 
and widening the Erie Canal and improving the 
locks so that they can admit two boats instead 
of one. When the improvements are completed, 
the canal will accommodate boats of eight feet 
draft, instead of six feet, as at present, with 
the capacity-of 410 tons, instead of 240, as at 
present. The length of the boats can also be 
increased from ninety-eight to a maximum of 
115 feet. Mechanica! lifts will also be intro- 
duced upon the locks, which will be operated 
by the direct application of power, and at Lock- 
port, where there are five locks together, it is 
proposed to combine them in one and raise the 
boats by compressed air. This will save about 
fifty per cent in the time and cost of transpor- 
tation and enlarge the tonnage capacity of the 
fleet about seventy per cent. It will also enable 
the boats to make several more trips a year, and 
permit the same tug to haul two more boats 
than at present. Taking ali these advantages 
into consideration, the capacity of the canal 
will be practically doubled, and the economy of 
transportation increased nearly forty per cent, 
according to the calculations of experts. That 
is, when the improvements are completed, 1,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat can be carried from 
the lakes to tide-water at sixty per cent of the 
present cost. Very few horses or mules are 
now used on the Erie Canal. Most of the boats 
are propelled by steam engines or are built for 
tows. A steam canal-boat will push one barge 
and tow two which are lashed together, making 
four in the fleet. Sometimes two more can be 
added if the power of the tug is great enough. 
Electricity has not been asuccess. There have 
been a number of experiments, which are still 








nal-boats from Buffalo to New York ona trol- 
ley. A company was formed some time ago for 
this purpose, but after spending a good deal of 
money in experiments the plan was abandoned.” 


~~ 


THE CHATTEL MORTGAGE. 
Here are some sensible remarks on chattel 





| mortgages and the extravagant exemption laws 


| 





in North Dakota. They come from the Man- 
dan Pioneer, one of the oldest and one of the 
most level-headed papers in that State: 

“An esteemed contemporary remarks that 
the chattel mortgage is a bane to the progress 
of this country. The chief trouble with our es- 
teemed contemporary is that even though the 
mortgagor pays off a large part of his mortgage, 
he has no more title to the property mortgaged 
than before he began to pay it off. He wants it 


| fixed so that when the mortgagor pays part of 
his debt, he shall with each payment become 





going on, and there is also a scheme to run ca- 


possessed of the proportion of the property that 
the amount paid bears to the original debt. 

‘*We thoroughly agree with our contemporary 
that the chattel mortgage is a bad thing. But 
it must be remembered that in those States 
where there is the least need of them, the ex- 
emption laws are not so dishonest as in this 
State. Where personal liability is worth more, 
there men can get credit for money and goods 
without giving chattel mortgages. The pro- 
moters of dishonesty who got up our exemption 
laws doubtless thought they were doing a very 
smart thing. But they have since found out 
that if the creditor cannot find one way of se- 
curing himself he can find another way. When 
the time comes in North Dakota that a chattel 
mortgage does not mortgage—when it is weaker 
than it is today, then a man will not be able to 
obtain credit at all, so long as our exemption 
laws remain as they are.”’ 

ee 


A RAILROAD CONTROVERSY. 


There is a very brisk controversy going on 





just now up in the Province of Manitoba over 


the scheme for subsidizing a new railroad from 


| Winnipeg to Duluth. This scheme is strongly 


supported by Premier Greenway and the Lib- 
eral government of the Province, and is said to 
be backed up by the Liberal Ministry at Ot- 
tawa. The proposition is to give a bonus in 
Provincial bonds to the new road to the amount 
of $3,500,000, and the project is advocated on 
the ground that the grain rates charged by the 
Canadian and Northern Pacific roads are exces- 
sive and very burdensome to the farmers, and 
that the building of the new line would reduce 
these rates from the present average of about 
nineteen cents per 100 pounds to a figure not ex- 
ceeding ten cents. The opponents of this pro- 
ject have also a great deal to say in the news- 
papers. The substance of their argument is 
that only about 100 miles of the new road will 
lie in Manitoba, the remainder being in Minne- 
sota, and that the proposed bonus, which 
amounts to about $10,000 per mile, will build 
the entire line, the benefits from which will 
mainly accrue to the inhabitants of a foreign 
country. They say, further, that as very little 
wheat country will be penetrated in building a 
road from Duluth to Winnipeg, it will be nec- 
essary to construct other roads paralleling the 
existing lines of the Canadian Pacific and the 
Northern Pacific if the farmers generally 
throughout the Province are to derive any real 
benefit from the government bonus to the new 
line. Of course, it is not to be expected that 
the old road, after obtaining wheat from the 
farmers in the interior of Manitoba for trans- 
portation to Lake Superior, will turn it over to 
the new road at Winnipeg. 

Without wishing to enter upon any criticism 
of Mr: Greenway’s important new railway 





scheme, we venture to suggest a way out of the 
difficulty presented by the last argument. The 
new road must certainly have branches or it 
will be of very little benefit to the people of 
Manitoba. Let the Liberal government of the 
Province enlarge its scheme so as to embrace 
the purchase of the Northern Pacific lines in 
Manitoba. Without betraying any secrets, we 
can assure the Manitoba ministers that these 
lines have been a great disappointment to their 
owners. They fall a long ways short of paying 
interest on the bonds issued for their construc- 
tion, and we have no doubt that the Northern 
Pacific Company would gladly unload them for 
a very moderate price. These lines run through 
good wheat-producing regions, for the most 
part, and they furnish a route to Duluth, 
which, although not the shortest possible, is by 
no means circuitous; yet they do not pay, and 
for the reason that there is not now railway 
business enough in Manitoba tosupport the two 
existing competitive systems—the Canadian 
Pacific and the Northern Pacific. How will the 
case be when the third system is constructed? 
Will any lower rates be obtained, or will the 
people only be taxed in the shape of freight 
rates to maintain all three with a total volume 
of business which is not sufficient for two? It 
seems to us that this is a point worthy of care- 
ful consideration. 





* 
A BEGINNING IN MONTANA. 

The State of Montana is about to undertake 
the reclamation of a large body of land in the 
Yellowstone Valley, near Billings, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Act of Congress 
donating to each State in the arid region one 
million acres of desert Jand under certain 
conditions of irrigation and settlement. The 
original act was passed about three years ago. 
Two years’ experience convinced the States in- 
terested in it that it was impractical, because 
it provided that titles to the lands reclaimed 
should pass from the General Government to 
actual settlers, the State government acting 
only as intermediaries in the transaction and 
having no power to mortgage the lands to raise 
money for building canals. In April, 1896, the 
editor of THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE went to 
Washington to endeavor to secure an amend- 
ment to this law which would enable the States 
to work under it. Finding that the session was 
too far advanced for a separate bill to have any 
chance of passage, a conference was had’ with 
leading members of the Senate Committee hav- 
ing the regular appropriation bills in charge. 
Senators Allison and Teller took a warm inter- 
est in the matter and agreed to admit to the 
Sundry Civil Bill any amendment which the 
Public Lands Committee would recommend. 
The desired amendment, authorizing the States 
to place liens upon the lands to be reclaimed to 
raise money for canals and ditches, was drawn 
up by Senator Carter and Senator Dubois and 
in due time it was adopted by the Senate. The 
Western members of the House secured from 
that body a concurrence in this amendment, 
and thus the needed change in the law was ef- 
fected. 

The success of the Populists and Silver Dem- 
ocrats in Montana last fall threw out of office 
the old arid lands commissioners, and new men 
were appointed by Governor Smith. It was 
feared, for a time, that these new officials would 
disregard the work of their predecessors, but 
they have shown their good sense in selecting 
for their first irrigation effort the identical 
body of lands favored by the first Commission 
—the Huntley Bottoms below Billings. This 
bottom contains 11,000 acres of Government 
land, 12,000 acres of Northern Pacific Railway 
land, one school section and one university sec- 
tion. The estimated cost of reclamation is 
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$150,000, of which it is expected that the rail- 
road company will pay half, leaving only $75,- 
000 to be raised by the State. Perpetual water 
rights to the land will be sold to settlers for $12 
an acre, which will make it probably the cheap- 
est irrigated land to be had anywhere in the 
West. Climate and soil are very favorable to 
crops of small grain, hay, alfalfa, millet and 
roots. The raising of forage for fattening sheep 
and cattle taken from the adjacent ranges will 
be a good business. 

Allowing forty acres to each irrigated farm, 
the Huntley tract will make over 500 farms and 
will easily support an agricultural population 
of 2,500 people. We congratulate the Arid 
Lands Commission of Montana on this auspi- 
cious beginning of the good work which the peo- 
ple of their State have placed in their hands. 





DEBBS’ NEW SCHEME. 

We hope that Eugene V. Debbs will succeed 
in making a start with the co-operative colony 
which he proposes to locate somewhere in the 
State of Washington. He will get a much bet- 
ter class of material in his colonists than has 
been rallied for the many socialistic ventures 
made in the past on similar lines. His railway 
followers are not idlers or dreamers. A rail- 
way employee has to bea wide-awake, energetic 
sort of fellow. If Debbs succeeds in enlisting 
tive thousand people of this class to join him in 
his experiment of a co-operative socialistic 
community, the world will watch his enter- 
prise with a great deal of interest. Debbs isa 
good organizer and a natural leader of men, and 
he would of course be chosen as the chief ruler 
of the colony. It would have to elect some sort 
of chief magistrate; for even social republics 
cannot be expected to run themselves without 
management and rules. Debbs’ general idea 
appears to be for all the workers in his move- 
ment to co-operate energetically in various 
lines of production and to divide the products 
and profits equally, without middlemen, mer- 
chants, lawyers, or bosses. The only successful 
communities of that sort thus far, have been 
religious in their nature. There is one in Ohio 
which has lasted a generation and is said to be 
quite prosperous. In Economy, Pennsylvania, 
and at Zoar, Ohio, there are others which have 
grown very rich by hard work and plain living. 
It is not probable, however, that the wives and 
daughters of the railroad men who enlist in 
Debbs’ colony will be willing to dispense with 
fashionable attire and discard all jewelry, or 
that the men themselves will give up beer and 
tobacco and wear queer garments, as do the 
Zoarites and the Rappites at Economy. 

The habit of discipline among railway men 
may serve in some sort in place of the religious 
motives which have produced order and regular 
industry in the old, successful communistic so- 
cieties. And if they are thoroughly imbued 
with the notion that the world is going wrong 
and that they were born to set it right by the 
shining example of practical socialism, so much 
the better. The colonists must not expect to 
find any large tract of good Government land 
in Washington which they can homestead. No 
such tracts are left for original settlement 
where the soil is good and the rainfall ample 
for farming. Land must be bought, and it 
should be chosen carefully. We recommend 
Mr. Debbs to investigate two regions of the 
State—the Palouse Country, south of Spokane, 
and the irrigated and irrigable stretches of the 
Yakima Valley. His whole proposed colony 
could easily be located at once under the big 
Sunnyside Canal, and could set to work from 
the start raising fruits, vegetables and alfalfa. 
Or, if the Palouse Country be preferred, it will 
not be difficult to buy enough farming land 
near a railway station to accommodate all the 











settlers. in that region no irrigation is neces- 
sary. The climate is excellent, and the soil 
yields heavy crops of small grains and roots. It 
is an apple country, and there is timber in 
abundance on the near mountain ranges. 

The people of Washington will undoubtedly 
welcome such a large body of capable people as 
Mr. Debbs intends to associate in his enter- 
prise. They will not take much stock in his 
plan for revolutionizing the government of the 
State and converting it into a sort of French 
or German socialism, nor will they have any 
faith in the endurance of the co-operative feat- 
ure of the Debbs scheme. They will expect 
that to work out a failure in two or three years 
after the first enthusiasm has abated and clash- 
ing ambitions and selfishness begin to manifest 
themselves; but they will know that the colo- 
nists will be worthy and self-supporting people, 
who will remain in the State as good citizens 
when they go back to the old, individual plan 
of living—which plan seems to be natural for 
the human race, at least in its present stage of 
development. The farmer will perhaps be a 


better farmer, and the blacksmith a better | 


blacksmith, when they work for themselves and 
not for the benefit of a co-operative colony of 
which they are members. 





A FOSSILIZED TREE IN IDAHO. 


Petrified wood is plentiful in the Rocky 
Mountain region, but perhaps the large fossil- 
ized tree of Clover Creek, in this State, says 


the Pocatello (Id.) Tribune, is something out of | 


the usual order. J. P. Heller, of Clover Creek, 
was in Hailey the other day, and had speci- 
mens of this curiosity in his possession. The 
tree in question is located on Government land 
adjoining Hubbard Davis’ ranch, being about 
seven miles from Bliss. 
years ago by a party of surveyors. 
perpendicularly as it grew, with allits branches 
intact. When found, the top of it stood above 


ground about four feet, and this led to the dis- | 


covery. The variety of the tree is oak,—prob- 
ably burr-oak,—and some very beautiful speci- 
mens have been taken from it and sold for fifty 
cents to one dollar per pound. Heller and 
partner have been working the tree for samples 
and have shipped about two tons to Foote 
Brothers, of Philadelphia, where they have sold 
it ata good price. They have uncovered the 
main trunk of the tree from the surface of the 
ground down toa depth of twenty-seven feet. 
At this point the tree is six feet in diameter. 
The height of it is not known, but a man is now 
at work stripping the trunk. The formation 
about the tree seems to be clayey. Heller says 
that the slabs from the tree, cut sectionally, 
make fine table-tops and bring fancy prices. It 
is probable that there are other similar re- 
mains in the vicinity, but much prospecting for 
them has as yet failed to reveal any. 


* 
° 


A Lasso MADE OF WoMEN’s Hair.—Up the 
Wenatchee Valley, on the Upper Columbia 
River, lives an old Indian chief named Le Pier 
who is the owner of a most remarkable souvenir 
of the early days on the Western frontier. It 
is a lasso fifty feet long and made entirely from 
the hair taken from scalps of white women. 
Though the old Indian allows but few people 
to see it, those who have seen it say that it 
shows the dark tresses of brunette women, 
mingled with brown and auburn and, in half a 
dozen places, yellow. There are traces of gray 
and white twisted here and there in the strange 
lariat. It is believed that about thirty women 
were scalped to make this fearful relic, nearly 
all of whom were the wives and daughters of 
settlers in Blackfoot Valley. Old Le Pier sets 
a high value on the grewsome thing, believing 
— some occult power.— Yakima ( Wash.) 

erad. 








It was discovered two | 
It stands | 





ALL prospects continue to point to an un- 
usually large wheat-crop this year in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. The effect on the business 
of the Twin Cities will be felt immediately 
after the harvest and will greatly stimulate all 
branches of trade. In fact, there is already a 
good deal of cheery courage and enterprise 
shown by our merchants and manufacturers. 
Bank exchanges are increasing, the jobbing 
houses are doing a very fair business, and col- 
| lections are reported easier everywhere. The 
| business skies are evidently brightening up all 
around the horizon. 

++ ++ ++ 

AN observant railroad manager, who returned 
lately to St. Paul from a trip through the new 
British Columbia mining districts, said that 
| one thing which impressed him strongly was 
the perfect order maintained in all the camps, 
and that, too, with very little showing of po- 
lice force. The rough element, which often 
makes great trouble in mining camps in the 
United States, seems to recognize in the Brit- 
ish country that the magistrate and the police- 
man have back of them the whole power of 
| Great Britain and that it would be a fool busi- 
ness to attempt to trifle with them. Thecourts 
deal promptly with all offenders, and crimes 
are rare. 





aaa ++ ++ 
THE supreme court of the State of Washing- 
ton has knocked out, as unconstitutional, the 
law passed by the the recent Legislature ex- 
empting from taxation $500 worth of all im- 
provements on land and $500 worth of personal 
property. The constitution of Washington 
contains the provision, found in most State con- 
stitutions, that all property shall be equally 
taxed. It appears that the validity of exemp- 
tion acts has not before been contested. There 
is a general feeling throughout the country 
that all kinds of property should bear an equal 
burden of taxation, and this feeling may result 
in bringing into question the constitutionality 
of exemption statutes in other States. 
++ ++ +4 
TE Great Northern is going to build its line 
from Fosston to a connection at Deer River 
with the old Duluth and Winnipeg, in order to 
open a short route to Lake Superior from the 
grain-fields of the Lower Red River Valley. 
This new line is likely to have a marked effect 
on grain rates from a large part of the Ameri- 
can hard-wheat belt, and Premier Greenway’s 
road from Winnipeg to Duluth will assuredly 
extend this influence into Manitoba. This will 
be good news for the farmers, but railway 
stockholders may not look upon it with senti- 
ments of unmixed satisfaction. They are be- 
ginning to ask, everywhere, where the tendency 
towards lower and still lower rates, which has 
been so marked of late years, is going to stop. 
+ ++) ++ 
THE enormous production of silver and gold 
in the new mines of British Columbia has led 
to a very novel experiment in the shape of or- 
ganizing a large prospecting party consisting, 
at last accounts, of 150 men under command of 
a captain who is called Big Jim Brazell and 
whose idea is that, by scouring the country 
thoroughly, mineral veins will be found which 
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will develop into very profitable new mines. 
Brazell’s original idea was to persuade the En- 
glish Government to send out a party of 1,500 
prospectors, but, failing in this, he has fallen 
back on his own resources and has put one- 
tenth of that number in the field. He thinks 
that prospecting heretofore has been all chance 
and luck-work, carried on by individuals, and 
that a thorough examination of large districts 
of country will produce much greater results. 


++ ++ ++ 


THE mineral output of Montana increases 
year by year. According to Eugene Braden, in 
charge of the U. S. Assay Office at Helena, the 
total production for 1896 was $50,732,099.13, di- 
vided as follows: Gold, 211,914,961 fine ounces, 
valued at $4,380,671; silver, 15,720,022.44 fine 
ounces, having a coinage value of $20,324,877.47; 
copper, 232,096,483 fine pounds, valued at $25,- 
356,540.77; lead, 22,521,340 fine pounds, valued at 
#670,009.87. Estimating the voting population 
in Montana at 50,000, this shows that the pro- 
duction of metal was $1,014.45 per capita of the 
male population over the age of twenty-one 
years. Nevertheless, there seems to be about 
as much complaint of hard times out in that 
rich State as in any other part of the country. 
It may be, however, that the hard times there 
represent a mental condition rather than actual 
fact. People have become so accustomed to 
grumbling that they do not know how to leave 
off. 


+ ++ + 


Our valued contemporary, the Lewiston 
(Idaho) Teller, discusses the disappearance of the 
range cattle from the hills, and says that the 
days of great ranging are gone by and that the 
rancher with his thousands of cattle ranging 
on Government land has been forced from the 
business by the farmer whose wire fence has 
cut almost the last acre from the great ranges 
of the Northwest. The observation of the 7¢/- 
ler has evidently been limited to the country in 
Northern Idaho, which is good for wheat as 
well as for grass. If the editor were familiar 
with the vast arid plains which lie east of the 
Rockies and which can never by any possibility 
be brought under profitable cultivation, he 
would take a different view of the future of the 
range-cattle industry. The picturesque cow- 
boy will no more disappear from these immense 
areas of territory than the herdsmen will van- 
ish from the great dry plains of Thibet and Tar- 
tary. 

+ ++ ++ 

Ir will take our Western cities a few years 
longer to grow up to the full measure of their 
present conveniences and accommodations for 
people and business. In their building zeal 
during the good times they all got somewhat 
ahead of the procession of solid, permanent 
population. Even the biggest of them all, Chi- 
cago, is said to have 30,000 vacant flats and 
dwellings and a very large number of empty 
stores. We need not look for any activity in 
unimproved real estate until a new building 
movement creates a fresh and strong demand 
for lots. That time cannot be far distant, how- 
ever. In our own city of St. Paul, and in its 
sister city, Minneapolis, there are now fewer 
unoccupied houses than at any time since 1893 
—the year of general financial disaster. Such 
building as is going on this summer is mainly 
of dwellings for people who build for their own 
use. The low price of rents still discourages 
the erection of tenements. 

> + + 

THe most valuable tree of the Pacific Coast 
for the general purposes of lumber is unques- 
tionably the Douglas fir, which is found in all 
the region between the Cascade Mountains and 
the sea. Robert Douglas, the distinguished 
arboriculturist in whose honor this tree was 


named, died recently at his home at Waukegan, 
Illinois, at the ripe age of eighty-four. He vis- 
ited the Pacific Coast in 1849. Afterwards he 
settled in Kansas, and there he was the first 
man to engage in raising forests from seedling 
trees. He planted large forests near Farling- 
ton, in Kansas, and elsewhere, and his counsel 
has always been in demand wherever forest 
problems were studied in this country, as for 
example, at the Leland Stanford Uniyersity in 
California and George W. Vanderbilt’s estate 
at Biltmore, N.C. He was one of the trusted 
assistants of Professor Sargent in gathering 
data for his forest report of the Xth Census, 
and many of the specimens in the Jesup collec- 
tion of woods in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory here were collected by him. No one in his 
time has devoted himself to the study of trees 
with greater intelligence or success, and no one 
has done more to increase the love for fhem or 
to encourage the planting of them in the United 
States. Mr. Douglas was a man of singularly 
lovable character—a most agreeable companion 
and the truest of friends. He was born near 
Newcastle, England, came to Canada in 1836, 
and a few years later made his way to the then 
almost uninhabited shores of Lake Michigan. 
++ ++ ++ 

THE staple lumber of all the big saw-mills in 
Washington, Oregon and British Columbia is 
the Douglas fir. In the early days of the set- 
tlement of the Coast it was commonly called 
“Oregon pine,’’ although it in no way resembles 
pine. In strength, it nearly equals oak. It is 
an excellent material for general building pur- 
poses and for bridges and ship-timbers; and the 
fact that it can be sawed in large, long, clean 
timbers, makes it salable in the East for ‘‘di- 
mensions,’’ notwithstanding the long railway 
haul. The writer of these notes saw a large 
vessel being loaded at Tacoma, lately, with fir 
timbers for Scotland. California, Mexico and 
South America consume large quantities of fir 
lumber, and a good deal is exported to the west 
coast of South Africa for use in the new min- 
ing districts. The Douglas fir has a wide range 
of habitat, extending from California up to 
Alaska, but the best trees for lumber are found 
in Oregon, Washington, and in the southern 
part of British Columbia. 

++ ++ ++ 

Tue Tacoma Ledger finds fault with an article 
published recently in the Chicago Times- Herald 
and written by the editor of this magazine, on 
the reaction from the boom times in the Puget 
Sound cities. The only point made by the 
Ledger, however, is that the writer of this arti- 
cle did not say that many other cities have had 
booms and have suffered from their excesses in 
the way of over-speculation and over-popula- 
tion. This is true, but the writer was not at- 
tempting to cover the whole United States in 
his article. He knew very well that there are 
hundreds of cities and towns, in the older West 
as well as on the Pacitic Coast, that were over- 
boomed during those years of enthusiasm, wild 
expectations and excessive activity in town 
building. The purpose of the article in ques- 
tion was not to show that there is anything ex- 
ceptional in the prostration that had prevailed 
since 1893 in Seattle and Tacoma, but rather 
to call attention to the energy and good sense 
of the people of those cities which has enabled 
them to build up their local industries, to make 
the most of their natural opportunities for 
commerce and trade and to support themselves 
from the resources of the country immediately 
tributary to them, without any help whatever 
from Eastern investors, speculators or boomers. 
It is certainly true, as the Ledger says, that 
even Chicago, with its population of nearly 2,- 
000,000, has suffered as severe a reverse, since 





the days of the World’s Fair, as has any town 





west of the Rockies. It is also true, as our con- 
temporary points out, that there are many good 
and lasting results derived from the enthusiasm 
and confidence of a boom period. Business 
plants and local improvements are secured dur- 
ing such a period in a very few years’ time, for 
which a slow-going town may have to wait an 
entire generation. Nevertheless, it will not be 
at all wise for the peopie of any of our Western 
towns and cities to lose any time in recalling 
the easy money-making and swift development 
of those glorious boom days, or to base any busi- 
ness calculations on the return of the condi- 
tions of a period which is gone forever. New 
times of active speculation and inflated values 
will no doubt come, but they will not at all 
equal those years of rapid railway building and 
of prodigious development in a new country 
first thrown open to easy access from the East. 
Sad A a ~~ 

A very bright and interesting pamphlet on 
the ‘Mining Belts of the Pacific Northwest’’ 
has just been issued by the passenger depart- 
ment of the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company. The author is Pat Donan, the cele- 
brated boomer who figured prominently during 
the great rush to North Dakota in those good 
and glorious days of long ago, upon which we 
all look back with regret that they did not last. 
Donan is a boomer by nature, and one of the 
most ardent type. He thinks that booms 
ought to last forever, and his last words in this 
pamphlet are printed in big black type and de- 
clare that ‘“‘The big booms are yet to come.” 
The reader will soon find that he must make al- 
lowances on every page for Donan’s exuberant 
enthusiasm, but he will find that the state- 
ments of facts concerning the new mines can be 
depended on, and that it is only the rhetoric 
that must be taken with a few grains of the 
salt of conservatism. An excellent map accom- 
panies the pamphlet. Copies can be had by 
addressing W. H. Hurlburt, G. P. A. of the O. 
R. & N. Co., Portland, Oregon. 

A a Saad ~~ 

A sHORT time ago the Spokesman-Review of 
Spokane, Washington, offered a cash prize for 
the best poem dedicated to the Spokane River, 
the poem to be limited to twenty lines. Of the 
ninety-nine poems that were examined by the 
judges, the following, by Mrs. Sara F. Archer, 
of Spokane, was awarded the prize: 
O beautifal river, sweep into the west 
With the shadow of hemlock and fir on thy breast; 


With the glint of the green in thy cool, crystal wave 
Thou hast stolen from hills that thy swift waters lave. 


In the lake, hill-encircled, thy rushing rills meet; 

Down, down from the heights come their hurrying feet. 

From the heart of the mountains thy bright torrent 
drains; 

Thy sources are deep in the dim Cwur d'Alenes. 


Convulsions volcanic thy stern bed have made; 

In basalt and granite thy couch has been laid; 

*Tis veined with the onyx and ‘broidered with gold, 
And into its gorges thy liquid life rolled. 


High over thy head croons the sentinel pine; 

Deep into thy bosom the watchful stars shine; 
The tamaracks gaze on thy foara-covered face, 
And shivering stand in the breath of thy race. 


Columbia thunders; its echoes invite; 

Deep answers to deep in the cataract’s might. 

Speed on to thy nuptials, éxulting in pride, 

And the peerless Spokane is Columbia's bride! 

While Mrs. Archer’s poem possesses great 
merit, there were several other contributions 
that were scarcely less meritorious. The suc- 
cessful contestant is a teacher in the Spokane 
schools, and a lady of literary taste and ability. 
When the Chicago Tribune offered a prize for 
the best story, a few years ago, it was this same 
Mrs. Archer who won it. The Spokesman-Re- 
view has only succeeded in emphasizing the fact, 
long known, that the Pacific Coast is as rich in 
literary promise as it is in other respects. 
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Live-stock parade of prize winners at the Winnipeg Fair in 1896. This parade was over three-quarters of a mile in length 


WINNIPEG’S GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


The success of the Winnipeg Industrial Ex- 
hibition dates from its organization in 1890-91. 
Founded in honesty of purpose and conducted 
on the same lines, it has since grown to very 
important proportions and vies successfully 


promoters to establish this great industrial ex- 


| hibition on a firm basis, but, now that this has 


with the largest fairs and industrial exposi- | 
tions of the great Northwest. The first exhi- | 


bition in 1891 was attended by 8,000 persons; 
the fifth annual exhibition, held in 1896, was 


attended by 40,000 persons—an increase which | 


shows a remarkable growth of population as 
well as of interest in the fair itself. Large as 
this attendance was, however, there are indica- 


tions that the Sixth Annual Winnipeg Indus- | 


trial Exhibition, which will open July 19 and 
continue until July 25, will outrank all the 
previous exhibitions in every respect. The cash 
prizes offered amount to $15,000. Buildings 
have been 
erected, and from every point of view the asso- 
ciation is in better shape than ever to show to 
the world the varied products and resources of 
the rich Province of Manitoba. 

These annual exhibits are worth thousands 
of dollars to Manitoba farmers and stock-grew- 
ers. It shows them what the Province can 
produce; it keeps agriculturists in close touch 
with progressive methods, fosters a spirit of 
emulation and raises the standard of their prod- 
ucts. Art, science and the manufactures will 
all be represented at this exposition, and those 
who attend will have it in their power to gain 
broad knowledge at trifling cost. 

The Exhibition Association, under the wise 
management of F. W. Heubach, has arranged 
for purely entertainment features as well. 
There will be a wonderful pyrotechnic presen- 
tation of the ‘‘Siege of Algiers,’ athletic sports, 
and many other pleasure-giving novelties which 
will serve to offset the heavier attractions 
found in the industrial departments of the fair. 

Inasmuch as this fair is so largely attended 
by Americans from across the boundary line 
and from more distant points, the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern railways have de- 
cided to make exceedingly low excursion rates 
to Winnipeg from points as far south as Grand 
Forks, Fargo, Crookston, etc. These trains 
will run as daylight excursions, if possible, so 
that passengers may go and return the same 
day. Our Canadian cousins will certainly ex- 
tend a hearty welcome to all visitors, and there 
now seems little doubt that their hospitality 
will be taxed to the utmost. 

It has called for hard work on the part of the 


enlarged, new ones have been 


| other. 








been accomplished, Manitoba is in position to 
invite the whole world to come to Winnipeg 


once a year and see her wealth of live stock, her | 


bursting granaries, her thriving cities and 
towns, and, above all, perhaps, the fertile soils 
to which all these supplementary resources owe 


their being. There may well be a spirit of ri- | 
valry between the American and the Canadian | 


sides of the international boundary line, but 
this spirit is of so generous a character that 


on bonds of State, county and municipal of- 
ficials, on receivers’ bonds and on bonds required 
of bank officers, employees, lodges, societies, 
etc. The St. Paul branch is managed by Jas. 
A. Nowell, whose office is inthe Globe build- 
ing. He is a good man for the position, and it 
is due to his well-known popularity and energy 
that the company has so many regular patrons 
in this city. : 

*@e 


MAGICAL CLIMATIC CHANGES. 


The most wonderful climate barrier in the 
United States is that of the Cascade Mountains, 
Washington. In winter-time the railway train 
toils up the eastern slope of these mountains 
between walls of snow higher than the roofs of 
the cars, in a long, winding lane scooped out by 
the rotary plow. 

Once through the tunnel on the Northern 
Pacitic, or over the switchback on the Great 
Northern, a correspondent of the New York 
Sun says, you suddenly leave winter behind 
you, and, whirling down the western slope of 
the mountains, in less than an hour you meet 
the full spring. The grass is green, the water- 
fowls swim on the rivers and bays, the crows 
ars holding their annual conventions in the 
tree tops with much oratorical clamor, and 
when you arrive at the Sound cities you find 
the flowers blooming in the dooryards. The 
change seems magical and is as great as if you 
should start from Chicago in midwinter and 
travel to the Gulf of Mexico; yet, the whole dis- 
tance you have traversed to bring about this 
wonderful transformation is less than 100 miles. 

The most peculiar climate region with which 
I am faiailiar is the Puget Sound Basin, in the 
State of Washington. It isseparated from the 





| ocean on the west by the rugged snow-clad 


neither will withhold from the other a just | 
measure of praise for the grand results already | 
attained. These great industrial expositions | 


teach neighboring people to respect one an- 
Winnipeg’s big fair will be fully as in- 
structive to outsiders as it will be to residents 
of the Province, and it is altogether probable 
that many Americans will take advantage of 
the low excursion rates to see both Winnipeg 
and her annual Industrious Exhibition. 





e- 


WHEN ONE GOES TO WINNIPEG. 





When going to Winnipeg, that thriving city 
in the Province of Manitoba, Canada, travelers 
will find that one of the most conveniently lo- 
cated houses there is the Winnipeg Hotel at 218 
Main Street. It is only one block from the 
Northern Pacific Depot, so near that the pay- 
ment of hack or bus fare is rendered unneces- 
sary. Itisalso near the establishment of the 
great Hudson’s Bay Company, and all street- 
cars stop opposite the hotel and from this point 
run to every part of the city. The house is con- 
ducted on the American plan, the rate being 
only one dollar per day. Montgomery Bros., 
the courteous proprietors, have the reputation 
of running a thoroughly good house and of giv- 
ing full value for every dollar paid them. There 
are forty well-furnished rooms, and a dining- 
room that is noted for its prompt service and 
excellent menu. Nothing is too good for Mont- 
gomery Bros’. guests. 





POWERFUL SURETY COMPANIES. 


The necessity for powerful corporations like 
the American Bonding and Trust Company, 
the home office of which is in Baltimore, Md., 
is now felt in every quarter where financial risk 
is involved. This great company has a large 
capital and is accepted as sole surety on bonds 
of Government ofticials, agents and contractors, 


range of the Olympic Mountains, and its east- 
ern boundary is the still loftier range of the 
Cascades. 

The mountains at Vancouver Island on one 
side and the Olympics on the other, make of 
the strait an enormous funnel, and the moist- 
ure-laden winds are condensed against the cold, 
snowy ranges on either hand, and are precipi- 
tated in frequent showers on the shores of the 
Sound. It rarely snows there, but it rains a 
little almost every day from October to June. 
The result is to produce a dense vegetable 


| growth in the forest, consisting of immense 


trees—firs, hemlocks, spruce and cedars—and of 
undergrowth so dense that it is almost impos- 
sible to force your way through it without hard 
work with an ax. 





HON. THOS. GREENWAY, MINISTER OF AGRICULT- 
URE AND IMMIGRATION, WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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A iy, PROGRESS. 
7 
} Wisconsin, 
A 200,000-bushel elevator is now 
under way in Fond du Lac. 
Eau Claire is going to put upa 
new $12,000 schoolhouse. 
Stevens Point is building many new houses anda 
£15,000 Catholic church. 


St. Mary's congregation is erecting a $40,000 church 
at South Kaukauna. It will seat 1,200. 


Besides other notable improvements, Chippewa Falls 
is going to have a new $9,000 Episcopal church. 


It is rumored that the Great Northern Elevator Co. 
will erect another large elevator at West Superior. 


The State Reformatory has been located at Green 
Bay, and a building to cost $75,000 will be erected at 
once, 


Menomonie Falls’ new manual training school will 
cost $60,000, The town's new high school building will 
cost $40,000. 


A thriving shirt and overall factory in Fond du Lac 
is run entirely by women. The president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, are all young and unmar- 
ried, and nearly all the stockholders are workers in 
the factory. Theconcern now turns out twenty-five 
dozen negligee shirts daily. The directors leased a 
building which was put up especially for them, and 
business men think that there isevery reason to pre- 
dict success for the novel enterprise. The factory 
started ten months ago with fourteen regularand five 
special machines; now it has twenty-four regular 
and six special machines. The incorporation guaran- 
tees its shareholders seven per cent on their invest- 
ment. The wages earned are $4 to $12 a week, accord- 
ing to the skill of the operative, the work being done 
by the piece. Thus far there has been a balance each 
month above expenses and wages, and orders on hand 
are sufficient to provide for the entire output for over 
two months ahead. The capital was originally $1,200, 
divided into twelve shares of $100; it was afterwards 
increased to $2,000. 


Minnesota. 
St. Cloud will have a new $15,000 opera-house. 


A new $15,000 hotel is to be built in Blue Earth City. 


Stanke Bros. will erect a large packing-house in 
Winona. 


Sackett & Fay’s flour-mill at St. Peter will be rebuilt 
at a cost of $12,000. 


Sauk Rapids wants a stock-company flour-mill of 
100-barrel capacity, to cost $10,000. 


Fine brick blocks are being erected in Springfield. 
One of them will cost about $7,000. 


Winnebago City’s new opera-house will cost about 
$7,000. The new schoolhouse there will cost $16,400. 


A discovery of a large body of elegant white stone 
has been made at the Knopp quarry near Winona, It 
is regarded as very important. 


The fourth annual convention of the State Dairy- 
men’s Association was held in Crookston on June 17 
and 18. 1t was well attended. 


The State Fair will be held at Hamline Sept. 6 to 
Sept. 11 inclusive. Liberal premiums will be offered, 
and the fair promises to be the most successful yet 
held in Minnesota. 


Three large brick blocks are contracted for in St. 
James. Minnesota towns are very generally engaged 
in making building improvements, both in residence 
and business properties. 


New school building projects are numerous. One in 
Claremont will cost $7,000, Red Wing's addition to the 
high school will cost $15,000,and other towns are build- 
ing schoolhouses varying in cost from $3,000 to $8,500 


The Aztec copper property near Lakewood, a small 
town on Lake Superior and not far from Duluth, is 





now controlled by Ohicago parties who will at once 
develop it. Four experts have passed on the property, 
after careful examination, and they agree that there 
are excellent indications that it is valuable for its 
copper deposits. 


There is great activity throughout the State among 
church societies. Chatfield is building a $4,500 Presby- 
terian church, Melrose is erecting a $45,000 Catholic 
church, and Blue Earth City Presbyterians are put- 
ting up a new $10,000 brick house of worship. 


The Minnesota Grass Twine Company was incorpo- 
rated recently with a capital stock of $250,000. The 
company will do business in St. Pauland manutacture 
binding twine, rope, bags and similar products. Itis 
asserted that the process to be adopted by the new 
company will permit of making superior twine and 
rope. The raw material can easily be obtained in this 
State. 


North Dakota. 


Bismarck will soon have a sausage factory. 


The State Fair will be held at Mandan Sept. 28, 29 and 
30, and Oct. 1. 








A new hotel to be called the Pacific will be erected at 
Fargo on the site of the old Headquarters. 


Ellendale business men are raising a bonus of $1,500 
for the establishment of a 100-barrel flour-mill. 


At Carrington, where there are so many German 
Baptist tillers of the soil, an $8,000 schoolhouse will be 
constructed. 


Fargo expects to have a first-class linseed oil-mill 
soon. There ought to be no difficulty in maintaining 
such an industry there. 


Sheldon takes great pride in its fine 125-barrel flour- 
ing-mill. It is under experienced management, and 
the product is said to equal the best. 


Sheldon seems to be very prosperous this season. 
Jas. K. Banks will erect a brick block, A. B. Rudd con- 
templates erecting a store building, the bank will 
erect a two-story brick block, C. F. Schroeder will 
erect a brick building, Goodman & Grange will erect a 
brick building, and Fowler & Banks will erect two 
buildings. 


The Bismarck Tribune says that the Russian settlers 
who arrived in that city on their way to Mercer 
County a few weeks ago, are the first of a number who 
will be brought to that section by the Northern Pa- 
cific with a view to settling up the thousands of acres 
of Government and railroad landsin that locality. 
The new county of Stark has in the past few months 
received a number of new settlers. and the records of 
the land office show the many persons who have taken 
up land this spring, besides those who have settled on 
railroad land. 


South Dakota. 


Canton will soon be able to house its guests in a new 
$15,000 hotel. 


A new brick block in Madison will cost about $10,000. 
This is one of the most enterprising towns inthe State. 
They are always doing something there. 


Aberdeen's extensive bottling-works plant is prov- 
ing to be a very successful business venture. Its pro- 
ducts have a wide reputation and ready market. 


Hutchinson County will have one more creamery, 
making six inall. The creamery at Parkson receives 
nearly 35,000 pounds of milk daily. This industry is 
making rapid progress in the State. 

Lead City, in the Black Hills. is proud of possessing 
one of the finest post-office buildings in the State. The 
first story of the building is used for the post-office, 
and the second for a public reading-room and library. 
The interior is arranged with the most modern im- 
provements and has accommodations for 900 boxes. 


According tothe Aberdeen Sentinel, that town and 
many other towns in the State have not experienced so 
great business activity since 1892. “Everyone seems to 
take it for granted that the country is at the eve of a 
period of prosperity, and are acting accordingly. If we 
but succeed in producing a medium crop, there is not 
the slightest doubt that times will be better than for 
several years past.” 


Edgemont, in the Black Hills, received a visit re- 
cently from New York and Pennsylvania capitalists. 
Ex-Gov. Bradley and several others purchased a site 
for a packing-house near the town, and left orders for 
the immediate erection of stockyards and buildings. 
They areagitating the question of anew sewerage sys- 
tem, a new hotel, a dozen new dwelling houses and the 





smelter, which is to be completed as soon as possible 
for their works at Galena. The woolen-mill is also to 
be put in operation. 


Montana. 


The Garnet Gold Mining Company will erect a new 
twenty-stamp mill at Pony. 


Henry Altenbrand, of New York, proposes to estab- 
lish a beet sugar factory at Bozeman to cost $300,000. 


A Missoula brickyard has received a contract to 
make 1,000,000 brick for the State University there. 
They will cost $7 per thousand. 


A prospector operating in the Hassel District re- 
cently picked up a nugget that weighed $441 in gold. A 
smaller one was found a’few days previous in the same 
locality. 





Excavation bas been begun for the public library to 
be erected by Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, of California, at 
Main and Fourth streets. Anaconda. It will cost be- 
tween $25,000 and $40,000. 


The university building commission will erect a 
main building, ascience halland a dormitory, at a cost 
of $47,500, at Missoula. The Masonic fraternity will 
build a $15,000 temple in the same town. 


It is the unanimous opinion of sheepmen throughout 
Montana that this year’s clip will be much heavier 
than that of last year, and also of a much better qual- 
ity, owing to the mild winter.—Dillon Examiner. 

A six-story business block, constructed of steel and 
equipped with two passenger elevators and all modern 
improvements and facilities, is being erected in Butte 
by Chicago men. It will cost $200,000 and be the hand- 
somest building in the city. 


Missoula shows every indication of prosperous times. 
Many new houses are being built, some of them very 
costly; a large brick business block is underway, the 
university buildings will soon be started, and the new 
hospital will also help to create a demand for labor 
and increase the expenditure of money. Missoula will 
always be a good place to residein. ~~ 


Idaho. 


Business at the Lewiston land office for the month 
of May was as follows: Seventy homestead entries 
embracing 9,771.98 acres; eleven final homesteads. 1.- 
665.61 acres; seven contests and twenty-four relin- 
quishments filed; nine cash entries, 326.9% acres; three 
soldiers’ declaratory statements, and twenty-seven 
State selections of 160 acres each, divided between the 
normal schuols, scientific schools, agricultural college 
and insane asylum. 


The Tiger-Poorman mine at Burke, in the Cour 
d’Alenes, shipped 1,980 tons of concentrates for the 
twenty-seven working days of May. Its mammoth 
new plant is believed to be the biggest single concen- 
trator plant on the Pacific Coast. It works to perfec- 
tion and is hoisting 400 tons of ore datly from the 1,100- 
foot level. One hundred and fifty men are employed, 
and the mine and mill are working night and day. The 
monthly expenditures are about $27,000, and the aver- 
age wages are $3.75 per day. In the mine development 
work is well ahead. They are stili sinking on the main 
shaft, which is now down 1,200 feet, with a fourteen- 
foot ore body.—Murray Sun. 


The mining outlook was never better in Idaho than 
it is at the present time. Good reports come right 
along from the southern part of the State; new ore 
bodies are being discovered, old ground is being re- 
worked, and mining men generally are feeling more 
hopeful than they have for some time past. Unless 
something unforseen:should occur, the present will 
prove the banner year in the history of the Coeur 
d'Alene mines. A conservative estimate places the 
product of concentrates and first-class ore at 10,000 
tons a month. Whenimprovements now under way at 
the Frisco and other properties are completed, it is 
safe to say that the product will be increased by 4,000 
to 6,000 tons a month. The product of the Nine-Mile 
and Sunset Peak mines is not included in the estimate. 
There is no good reason why this section should not 
be one of the most prosperous in the world.— Wallace 
Press. 





Oregon. 

The Pioneer Mill Company of Island City, in Union 
County, has received orders for 500 sacks or ten car- 
loads of flour for direct shipment to China. This was 
in competition with bids from fifteen different mills 
in Eastern Oregon and Washington. The Chinese ex- 
pert who made a glutinous test of samples, selected 
that of the Pioneer mill, 


The Virtue mine, a few miles from Baker City, at a 
depth of 600 feet is taking out some very ricb ore and 
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shipping it direct to the mint at San Francisco. A 
new find has lately been made consisting of a ten-foot 
vein of free-milling ore, found in cross-cutting. There 
are 125 men employed at present, and the monthly out- 
put reaches the comfortable figure of $45,000. A twenty- 
stamp mill is operated and the mine is equipped with 
a hoist capable of sinking 1,000 feet. 





The Bonanza mine in Baker County is sending in 
from $25,000 to $30,000 monthly. Last year it paid nearly 
#200,000. Very recently the Geiser boys refused an offer 
of $700,000 for the property. A bit of history is con- 
nected with’ the property that is romantic. The Bo- 
nanza came into possession of the mother of the owner 
ona debt of $300. The boys concluded that they might 
as well work it. Two years ago they had a good enough 
showing to warrant them in-askinga Mr. Bunting $50,- 
000 for the mine. He let it pass, and the property is 
now worth more than ten times as much as he could 
have purchased it for. 


One of the largest placer-mining projects ever 
started in thiscountry is to be carried out this summer 
by the Prescott Placer Dredging Company, incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $250,000, says the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Ledger. The big Bowers dredger Anaconda, 
now working on the Seattle tide-flats, will be sent 
about July 1 to the Rogue River, in Southern Oregon, 
to take out gold-bearing sand from the banks and bot- 
tom of the river at the rate of 4,000 cubic yards per day. 
This sand runs from fifteen cents to $Lin gold per cubic 
yard. The company has ascertained by a series of ex- 
periments that sand yielding fifteen cents per yard 
can be worked at a profit. 


Washington. 


Blaine is to have another salmon cannery. 


The Montesano Creamery Company is receiving be- 
tween three and four tons of milk daily. 


Several creamery plants are about to be established 
in Clallam County. The Beaver Leader is quite enthu- 
siastic over the outlook fora thriving dairy industry 
in that section. 


The Yakima Herald says that the bee industry is 
growing very rapidly in Yakima County. It is esti- 
mated that there are now 200 colonies scattered about 
the various valleys. 

Ryan & Creaser have sold their interest in the Re- 
public claim to Patrick Clark, the well-known mining 
man of Spokane, for $55,000 cash. The mine is located on 
the Colville Indian Reservation, at Eureka camp. 

Thirty-two thousand tons of oust were exported from 
Tacomain May. Compared with 1896, the total output 
of coal during the first five months ofthis year exceeds 
last year's shipments by 10,000 tons. 


The Tacoma West Coast Trade says that the Palouse 
Land Company was incorporated recently, with $350,- 
000 capital stock, for the purpose of irrigating and im- 
proving farm lands. The company will take up the 
work of the old Palouse Irrigation Company in Whit- 
man, Adams and Franklin counties, irrigating about 
12,000 acres. It isa Tacoma company. 


W. H. Remington of Salt Lake City, Utah, and Wm. 
Selover of Portland, Ore., representing the Occidental 
Smelting and Refining Company, having a capital of 
$1,000,000, will in all probability construct a large 
smelter and refining plant in Seattle. Citizens will 
subscribe $100,000 to the capital stock of the company 
and donate a site. It is to be a 400-ton plant, and must 
be finished within nine months and be free from in- 
cumbrance before subscriptions shall be due and paya- 
ble. The smelter, etc., will cost about $300,000. 

Fruit and crop ponguete: are good. The Hoquiam 
Washingtonian says: “Neverin the history of Cheha- 
lis County have the farmers had so favorable an out- 
look for fruit and crop prospects as at present. And 
the best of it is that prices are almost certain to be 
good. In fact, it looks asif the farmers of Washing- 
ton were at last going to get an inning again, and 
when the farmer prospers we all get the benefit.” The 
Whatcom Blade says: “There never was a time in the 
history of Whatcom County when such a large yield 
of fruits of all kinds was so promising.” 

The Butte (Mont. ) Western Mining World says: “Itis 
a fact not generally known, but one of special interest 
to the people of Snohomish County, Wash., that the 
output of the Prideand Mystery mines at Monte Cristo 
is now greater than the combined output of the eleven 
shipping mines of the much-advertised Trail Creek, 
B. ©. District, including the War Eagle and Le Rol. 
Last week the output ofthe Pride and Mystery was 
over 1,500 tons of ore, while the average for the last 
year has been from 1,000 to 1,200 tons. The combined 
output from Trail Creek is given as 1,200 a week.” 








Canadian Northwest. 


Spokane and Rossland are now connected by tele- 
phone. 


Canada’s present population, as estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, is 5,125,436, a gain of 226,328 
since 1892. 


Nelson, B. C., is just now enjoying a buiiding boom. 
There are in course of construction several good brick 
business blocks. 


Winnipeg's great Industrial Exposition will open 
July 19 and continue one week. The prizes offered ag 
gregate $15,000. 


The Lake of the Woods Milling Company, with mills 
at Keewatin, Ont., and at Winnipeg, Man., will build 
eight additional elevators in those Provinces. 


The Le Roi Mining Company of Trail Creek declared 
a 5-cent dividend recently. It amounted to $25,000 and 
makes the total dividend payments, so far, reach $425,- 
000. 


The Butchart mining property in the Seine River 
District, Ont.,is being developed and shows up well. A 
two-stamp mill will be putin. The mine is near the 
famous Foley property. 

Dryden, the new Ontario town founded by Ontario's 
minister of agriculture, eighty miles east of Rat Port- 
age and near Lake Wabigoon, is growing rapidly, the 
population being about 300. 


The Bank of British North America has established 
a branch at Slocan City, B. C. It now has seven 
branches in British Columbia, at Victoria, Vancouver, 
Trail, Rossland, Sandon, Kaslo and Slocan City. 


A vein of asbestos four and one-half inches wide has 
been discovered on Fish Creek, about twenty-five miles 
from Calgary. The specimen of mineral brought to 
the town has been pronounced of a particularly valu- 
able quality.—Calgary (Alberta) Tribune. 


The C. P. R. has let the contract for the remainder 
of the Slocan branch of the Columbia & Kootenai 
Railway to J.G. McLean & Co. of Nelson and Seattle. 
The road is to be completed by October 15. This will 
give easy communication between the C. P. R. main 
line at Revelstoke and the Nelson and Rossland dis- 
tricts. 


A correspondent writes this ee shat the rush 
now being made to the Fort Steele, B. C., Country is 
destined to make that section very meee The 
principle properties are the Sullivan group, bought 
by a smelting company and in which Colonel Ridpath 
is interested; the North Star. which issaid to be equal 
to, if not greater than, the Slocan Star, two million 
dollars having been offered forit; the Midnight group: 
the Dibble group, which bas a very high grade of ore, 
and the Dardanelles—another good property in which 
Colonel Ridpath & Company are interested. The camp 
lies about forty-five miles due north of the Yahk Min- 
ing District and about fifty miles from the Slocan 
Country. In the early days, Wild Horse Creek fur- 
nished millions of placer gold. Mount Creek, and 
Prairie and Weaver Creeks, are also gold camps. As 
the Crows Nest Railroad is now an assured fact, it is 
only a matter of some few months when Fort Steele 
will have transportation equal to Rossland, and then 
one may expect a greater boom in mining than has, 
perhaps, ever been known in the Northwest country. 


Spokane Real Estate 


is in demand at today’s prices. 
We want your property for sale on commission. 
Established 188. References if required 
H. BOLSTER & CO., 
Spokane, Wash. 


HELENA LAPIDARY CO., 


17 N. Main St., Helena, Mont. 


WE CUT AND SELL 
THE MONTANA SAPPHIRES, 


A genuine sapphire, harder and more brilliant than 
the Oriental sappbire and of a great variety of beauti- 
ful colors. hese are superb gems. Some areof the 
dark-blue color prized in the Oriental stones; others 
are white, pink, green, light-blue or plum color. 


DESIRABLE HOMES 


Grande Ronde Valley, Oregon. 


MORE FRUIT, BETTER FRUIT, 
and Fruit which brings the 
HIGHEST PRICE, 
on lands which can be bought near the largest town 
in the Valley, in 


Five to Forty Acre Tracts. $10 Upwards. Mild Climate. 
Write WM. B. SARGENT, 
LA GRANDE, ORE, 


STLOCAN, 


British Columbia. 


We are forming syndicates to handle properties in 
this famous district, which in one week produces 
$85,950.00. Correspondence solicited. 


REGINALD F. MEAD & CO., 
GENERAL BROKERS in Mining Shares, 
19-20 Jamieson Block, SPOKANE, WASH. 




















MICHAEL DORAN. JAMES DORAN, 


| M. DORAN & CO., 


soso 5 Andie 


Bankers and Brokers, 


811 Jackson St., 


St. PAUL, MINN. 


en “= x) C 
X 


1,000,000 Acres of Land ‘ 
For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. ‘ 


Do not buy land ony where until you see our maps 
and get prices. They nce “4 sent to you FREE 


Addre 
HOPEWELL CLARKE, Lard Com" r,St. P.& D.R. R., y 
St. Paul, Minn. 2 ayy 








Established 1880. 


JAMES RIVER VALLEY 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


on Crop Payment or Cash Plan. 


Special attention given to investments for non-residents. Information given and applications made for N. P 
R. R. Lands. Correspondence solicited. Call upon or address 


Branch Offices on SOO LINE, 
COURTENAY‘ AND CARRINGTON. 


B.S. RUSSELL & CO., Jamestown, N.D. 





FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


Around WINNIPEG and in the Choicest Districts of MANITOBA and the 
NORTHWEST. 


OSLER, HAMMOND & NANTON, Winnipeg. 
OSLER & HAMMOND (Members Toronto Stock Exchange), Toronto, 


Brokers, Financial Agents, and Dealers in Railway and Municipal Debentures. 


MANAGERS: North of Scotland Canadian Mortgage Co. L’d; Ontario & Qu’Appelle Land Company; Cypress 


Cattle Company. 


GENERAL AGentTs: Galgary & Edmonton Railway Company; Qu’Appelle, Long Lake & Saskatchewan KR. R. Co, 


Alberta Railway & Coal Co. 
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—«GLARENDON HOTEL, 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 












First-class in Every Respect. 
Ty I)| : Pire-proof. Thoroughly Heated and Ventilated. 


GAQue. 
i 






14 gil ath ii T Turkish and Russian Baths. Ladies’ Cafe and Lunch-room. 


Rates, $1.50 a day and upwards. 


Bus meets all trains. 


C.F. BUNNEL, Propr. 





Although not quite finished, we are 


QHAW'S HOTEL, 


| Open and Ready to Receive Visitors. 
| 


mest ae as usual, will receive 
i. ) - 
THE DINING-R¢ OM, especial attention. 


. » is supplied with the choicest 
THE BAR Wines, Liquors and Cigars. 


EVERYTHING FIRST-CLASS. 


Everything is new throughout and the rooms are 


RECT LINE | comfortably furnished. 


Special attention paid TOURISTS and special rates for 





© ete 





| 
| 


Chicago Cincinnati — 
Indianapolis Louisville . 
RATEs: From $1 per day up. 


AL: SOUTHERN CITIES ue WIsnrPso HOTEL 


between nd Steady Boarders. 














City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St., Chicago SHAW’s HOTEL, 218’ Main St., Winnipeg, Man. 
y ote tei piney J. — Opposite C. P. R. Station, Rates: $1.00 per day. 
ice-Pres. and Gen'| Mgr xen ass. Agent : ~ ’ ’ ‘ ” ite 
L.-E. SESSIONS, N. W. Pass. Agt.. Chipman and Fort Sts. - RAT PORTAGE, ONT. , Conveniently located. Ait oNorthern Pocite Depot. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
EWERIFS, THE MOST Comp 
anise ETE On y 
The place of Manufacture of the Celebrated GOLDEN KEY BRAND Aerated Waters. 
Epwarp L. Drewry MANUFACTURER, WINNIPEG. 











SraiP *s/OUR 


HIDES, PELTS &« WOOL 4 
JAS. McMILLAN & CO., Inc. ° 


200-212 First Avenue North, - - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
<2” WRITE FOR LATEST PRICE CIRCULAR.~%3 














migration, investors, tourists and seekers after health. 





of its kind ever issued on the State of Texas, and is 
really a commercial and industrial history of the | Itis in every way a valuable contribution to the cur- 
“The Texarkana Gateway to Texas and the South- | State. Any one reading this will have an excellent | rent literature of the day, and is calculated to be of 
west” is the name of a handsome publication recently | ideaof the vast resources and great possibilities of | great service to the State of Texas. A copy of this 
issued by the Iron Mountain Route, consisting of 224 | the Lone Star State. The book was gotten up bythe publication will be delivered free on application to 
pages of descriptive matter, interspersed with 600 | St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway,andits the undersigned, or mailed to any address on receipt 
beautiful half-tone illustrations. It is the mostcom- | connections in the State of Texas, for distributionin of eight cents postage. Bissell Wilson, D. P.A., 111 
prehensive, and typographically the handsomest work | the North and East, with the view of attractingim- Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Work of Art. 
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A SHORT ROUTE 7 tue 5 THE NEW GOLD-FIELDS. 


A glance at the accompanying map will show | 
that the shortest and most direct route from | 
all Eastern and Southern points to the new | 
Minnesota-Ontario gold-fields, better known as | 
the Rainy Lake and Seine River districts, is | 
via the North-Western Line to Duluth. In- 
tending visitors from Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Joseph and all Eastern, Southern and Western 
localities, will find the North-Western system 
well adapted to their needs. After reaching 
Duluth a transfer is made to the Duluth & 
Iron Range Railway to Tower, a good supply 
point. From Tower a steamer is taken to 
Portage, from Portage a stage is taken to 
Harding, and then a steamer carries one over 
Crane Lake to Rainy Lake and Seine River. 

This is not only a quick route; it is an in- 
tensely interesting route as well. It abounds 
in magnificent scenic attractions, in good 
hotels, in first-class stage-lines, and the steamer 
connections are irreproachable. 

These gold-fields are facts. The mines are 
there. Gold is being produced in paying quan- 
tities by a number of properties, and many 
other fine prospects that are now in process of 
development will soon be producing bullion 
worth thousands of dollars. New towns and 
new stamp-mills are being built and new fort- 
unes are being realized all over that rich coun- 
try. Mine Center, Foley and Bell City are now 
prosperous mining towns that had no existence 
a short time ago. The ores are nearly all free- 
milling, and run from’$9 to $130 per ton. There 
is an abundance of timber for lumber and fuel, 
and the cost of mining and milling operations, 
owing to favorable geological formation, is so 
low that large capital is not required in order 
to conduct them. Fuller information will be 
furnished on application to General Passsenger 
Agent Teasdale of the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha Railway, at St. Paul, Minn., 
or to any agent of the North-Western Line. 
The 7,997 miles of railway comprising this 
great system will enable interested parties to 
reach the gold-fields from all directions. 
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‘The Old Story of Love and Life 


As Told in n the Ne New Book, 
“Complete Manhood.” 


Thousands of happy men pro- 
nounce this work the means 
of their physical salvation. 

It gives the latest scientific 
facts concerning marriage. 

It describes the only known 
method of attaining fullest 
natural manly vigor. It points 

> seg out Home Treatment for all 
excesses and sexual disbarments. 

It shows how to cure nervousness, hopeless 
despondency. There’s more real benefit to be 
had from it than from a course in the study of 
medicine. 

A despairing man who secured this book, 
soon after wrote: 

“Tf you dumped acart-load of gold at my feet 
it would not bring such gladness into my life 
as your method has done.’’ 

One copy of “COMPLETE MANHOOD AND HOW 
TO ATTAIN IT’’ sent free, in plain wrapper, sealed 
securely, to the address of any sincere inquirer, 
by the Erie Medical Company, 66 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Keaders sending for this book will not receive Collect 


on Delivery Express packages, nor be otherwise im- 
posed upon. Mention this magazine. 


AA many MAKER, estcnranes, 










HE EDISON GRAPHOPHONE TAL 
. MACHINES DOWN TO o25. 00. All the 
latest Music, Songs, Speeches or yourowr 
voice. Complete Outfits, consisting of 






Machine, fitted for both making and 
Areproducing records, 12 Records, 
your own choice, Hearing Tubes, 
orn, Automatic Spring Motor, Large 
Size Show bills, Admission tickets, 
= ete..for $35. An opportunity to 
—=-" make money* easy by giving 

blic entertainments. Any one can operate them. Send 
or Catalogue ee. AKS, ROEBUCK & CO., (Ine. ) CHICAGO, 

Sears, Roeback & Co. are thoroaghly reliable. —Editor. ) 


(postage stamps taken) and we 
end you this HANDSOME 
VIOLIN COMPLETE. WITH BOW, by expres 


C.0.D., subject toexamination, If found A WONDER FOR 
THK MONEY, pay the express agent balance 61.25 and ex- 
press charges. Ourspecial offer price for oe ogee ere 
violin ae on app ication a hand- 
bow is a1.75, WE SEND FREE or Piano, Organ and 
Musical Tooveseat Catalogue. TRANS $22.00, PIANOS 
$121.25, GUITARS, MANDOLINS and other musical instru. 
ments at factory prices, all subject to FREE TRIAL be- 
fore payment. Send for catalogue to-day, Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK &CO. (Inc.), CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Kditer.) 


Dr 
CULL, 
———— 








cOsTSs NOTHING 
© see and examine any instrument 


. $121. 25. Highest 
grades made. finest finish. best tone, 





and Mand 
$2.95 and up. 
te WE SEND 
FREE the 
handsome st, 
largest and 
lowest priced 
, Piano 


SS ENCES: Met- 
ropolitan 

Nat’! Bank or Nat’l Bank of Iiiinois, Chicago; German 

Exchange Bank, N. Y.; any Express or = R. Co. Write 7! 

Free Catalogue to-day. Address SEARS, ROEBU 

CO., (Ine.) CHEAPEST SUPPLY HOUSE rx) KARTH, Patton, 

Desplaines and by Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 

Gears, Roe Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor.) 








TEEL BEAM 


IN STOCK. 


Avohitectural 


and other 


Iron Work. 


Low Prices. Quick Deliveries. 
Write us for Prices. 


ST. _ — CO., 


Flow Sample 


Expr ENVELOPES 


Made from cloth-lined paper, and approved by the 
postal authorities. AlsoSAMPLE ENVELOPES of the 
BEST ROPE PAPER STOOK, for grain and mill products, 
seeds, and cereals of all kinds, merchandise, cata- 
logues and photographs. 


Address, for sample and price-list, 


NORTHWESTERN ENVELOPE CO., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





WHEN GOING TO NEW YORK OR 
PHILADELPHIA TRAVEL BY THE 
LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 
Solid Trains, Superb Equipment, Dining Car 
ala Carte. Scenery unequalled. Route of the 
BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS, HANDSOMEST 

TRAIN IN THE WORLD. 
Write for advertising matter and full par- 
ticulars to 
J.A.S.REED,N. W.P.A., 218 South Clark St., 
Chicago, or 
CHAS. S. LEE, General Passenger Agent 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATER FOR COUNTRY USE. 


THE DOMESTIC PUMP. 


A wonderful invention for raising 
water. The WINDMILL’S GREATEST 
RIVAL. For country homes, hotels and 
summer resorts. Call and see itin prac- 
tical operation. Send for catalogue and 
testimonials of well-known Milwaukee 
people. 
THE ERWIN HYDRAULIC MACHINERY CO. 
58 & 50 Loan and Trust Bldg., 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 











|: YOUR MAGAZINES. 


Send fifty cents for handsome Klip 
Binder for preserving THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
Holds and binds copies as firmly as regular binding. 


THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 





Are You Coming to St. Paul? 


Merchants Hotel, 


REFITTED THROUGHOUT, 


is again under the management of the well-known 


proprietor, 





Rates: $2.00; $2.50; with bath, $3.00. 
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‘AS ITHERS SEE US.’ 

Tae NORTHWEST MAGAZINE isin many respects the 
finest and best magazine in the land. It is devoted to 
the interests of the Northwestern States.—Newport 

Warh.) Pilot. 

The March number of TH&t NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE 
has a timely article on the gold-fields of the Great 
Northwest and how to reach them by rail, amply illus- 
trated.— New Whatcom ( Wash.) Blade. 

THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE Degan the new year with 


all its old-time vigor and added influence. Asan ex- | 


ponent of Northwestern interests it is withouta rival. 


Stillwater (Minn.) Prison Mirror 

Tae NORTAWEST MAGAZINE contains the usual grist 
of good things appertaining to the Northwest, and in 
that respect is a valuable compendium of knowledge 
as well as an interesting literary repository.— Rush 
City (Minn ) Poat 

Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE has entered upon its 
Ith year. Devoted exclusively to the Northwest, 
and containing wholesome reading, it has come to be 
the natural champion of Northwestern development 
und progress.—Spokane Miner 

Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is devoted exclusively 
to the great Northwest country, and each month con- 
tains the latest and best information concerning that 
section. It isa most valuable publication and should 
be in every household.— (Genesee (Id.) News. 





°*@e 
Greek Girls. 


While the Greek tirl of to-day is an odalisque in the 
morning and a Parisienne in the afternoon, in olden 


times she was confined to a garb of white, it being | 


more fitted to modesty and beauty. The Greek girls 
of yesterday or to-day cannot hold a candle to the 
pretty girls dressed in white who flock to the many 
summer resorts along the Saint Paul & Duluth Rail- 


road, or Duluth Short Line. The summer girl is there | 
in all her glory, and sois her brother, her father and | 


her sweetheart, getting the best there is in life by en 

oying an outing at one of the many places along this 
popular line. Withso many attractions to offer, it is 
no wonder that the trains of this line, finely equipped 
and up to date, are always crowded. For maps, cir- 
culars and general information, apply to ticket agents 
or write to CO. E. Stone, General Passenger Agent, St. 
Paul, Minn. 





—-*@e 
Imitation Emeralds. 


The Greeks used to strain quartz to so close an imi- 
tation of the finest emeralds that it was impossible to 
tell the difference. There is nothing spurious in the 
natural jewels which stud the Saint Paul & Duluth 
Rallroad, for the sapphire lakes with their emerald 
settings are actual facts which have won the admira- 
tion of thousands of tourists. The rush to the home 
of nature was never so general as it has been this sum- 
mer, and the many resorts along the line of the Saint 


| ough, practical, reliable. Studentsenterany time. Day 


Pau! & Duluth have been crowded during the entire | 


season, while the trains between the Twin Cities and 
Duluth and West Superior have been well filled. Al- 


ways take the Duluth Short Line, because everybody | 


else does, and that is a good recommendation. Ticket 
agents will alwayscourteously provide maps, circulars 
and whatever information you may desire, or they 
may be obtained by writing to C. E. Stone, General 
Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


Food Value of Cccoa. 


The International Journal of Surgery says: Experience 
has shown that a properly prepared cocoa product 
constitutes an ideal beverage for invalids and conva- 
lescents, acting as a mild nerve stimulant and at the 
same time supplying a considerable amount of avail- 
able nutritive material. Such a product is Walter 
Baker & Co.'s Cocoa, which differs from all prepara- 
tions of its kind in that in the process of manufacture 
great care is taken to retain, ina pure and unaltered 


form, those active principles and nutritive elements | 


of cocoa seed which render it botha luxury and a 


food. This preparation is esteemed an agreeable, com- | 


forting, and nourishing beverage in chronic disorders, | 


during convalescence from exhausting diseases, for | 


feeble children, and during the after treatment of 
severe surgical operations. 





e- 
Fast Mail Sleeping-Car Service. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau Railway will 
run a palace sleeping-car every day on the Govern- 
ment Fast Mail Train, leaving Minneapolis at 6:25 and 
St. Paul at6:55 P.M. Passengers taking this car will 
reach Chicago at 8:10 o'clock the following morning, 
early enough, to make all Eastern and Southern con- 
nections, as well as to give business people a full 
day in Chicago before departure of evening trains. 
The vestibuled, electric-lighted Limited continues to 
leave Minneapolis at 7:30 and St. Paul at 8:10 Pp. m., 
arriving in Chicago at 9:30 the following morning. 
For sleeping-car space address J.T. Conley, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 








“WILL GO ON YOUR BOND.” 


Contactors’ Bonds. Official Bonds, 
Fidelity Bonds. Court Bonds. 
THE AMERICAN BONDING AND TRUST CO. 
(Business confined to surety bonding.) 


JAS. A. NOWELL, Mar., Globe Bldg., St. Paul. 
009 New York Life Building, Minneapolis. 








THE COSMOS HOTEL— 
EUROPEAN. 
C. A. WELCH. Proprietor. 


. Sample Rooms for Commercial Travelers. 
Hyde Block, Riverside Ave., 
Free Bus. SPOKANE, WASH. 








Je W - aewee, 
* Architect, << 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 





Security Block, 





CHAS. F. LOWETH, | 


—Member American Society of Civil Engineers— 
Civil Bngineer, 
04 East Fourth St., - 


St. PAUL, MINN. 


M.LEHNEN, Ph.D, 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133, E. 5th st., ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Personal attention given to all kinds of Aassayin, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mail orexpress attended to promptiy. Wriiefur terms 





Endicott 
Building, 
St. PAUL, 
MINN., 
leading 
Business 
and Telegraph College in Northwest. Actual business 
from beginning toend. Prof. F. A. MARon, Princ. Thor- 


Clot IMMA Ciclleat 





aud night throughout the year. A course in this col- 
lege is the quickest and surest road to success. Stu- 
dents can earn board. For Catalogue address principal. 





Established 1869. 


A : EGE Manufacturer 
o ae » and dealer in 
BILLIARD, POOL TABLES 
and BOWLING GOODS, and 


importer of Ivory Balls,Billiard Cloth, Cues, Tips, etc. 
Altering done. Send for catalogue. 220 E.7th st., St.Paul 








THE 


FORT SNELLING HOTEL, 


situated on the bank of the Mississippi River at Fort 
Snelling Bridge, on West Seventh Street, ST. PAUL, 


se Charming Summer Resort 


that affords grated rest and excellent refreshments 
for ladies and gentlemen alike. 


Special Attention Given to Cyclists. 


First-class meals and luncheons, ice-cream, soda- 
water, and all seasonable fruits. Cosy private rooms, 
if desired. 

SpecitaL—We havea fine 20-acre park, cool and shady, 
suitable for picnic parties. 


GEO. T HARRIS, Proprietor. 





BE YOUR OWN DOCTOR. 


o. .. oa of 

, ome Specific 

~ ee Remedies, put up 

SPEGIF! by eminont physi- 

REMEDIES cians. They pre- 

serve health and 

prevent doctor's 

visits, Oftentimes 

a few doses of med- 

icine will prevent 

Size 8x4x1 inch. a long continned 

illness, Families who have these remedies find 

they pay for themselves a hundred times in the 

amount saved in doctor's bills. A case contains 

600 doses of 12 selected formulas without mercu- 

ry or opiates. Price $3.00 with book giving 
symptoms and treatment. Address 

Medical Ass'n, 215 Madison St., Chicago. 












No. 6. Expectorant. For Coughs, Colds. It is com- 
pounded of four of the vegetable extracts having the 
highest effect on the respiratory system. It is ww be 
used to increase the expectorations in Pneumunia, 
Bronchitis and Whooping Cough, and as a diaphoretic 
and anti-spasmodic. 

John K. O’B., Iowa, writes: [ had one of the worst 
coughs imaginable; I could not sleep lying down. The 
doctor and all my friends said I had consumption, and 
advised me to go West. I bought a case of your reme- 
dies and began taking No. 6 four times a day, with No. 
2every other night. They worked wonders. Iam now 
a well man. and my doctor says that he was mistaken. 
I tell him I would not give one case of your remedies 
for all he knows. 





“Look at the Map” 


yLVANIA 


SHORT LINES 





CONNECT THE GATEWAYS 
Between the West and Northwest 


H. R. DERING, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., 





and the East and South. 


For time-tables and further information address 


No. 248 South Clark St., CH104G0, ILL. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 


ST. PAUL, 


400, Sw 408, 410 SIBLEY ST., Cor. 6TH. 


OHIO COAL CO, 


ELAEeD 


and 


| 

| 
sort | 
COAL. | 
WHOLESALE ONLY. | 
| | 


DULUTH, 
WEST SUPERIOR, | 
ASHLAND. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


Pioneer Press Building, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & C0.,. 


Manufacturers 
and Jobbers of 
Fairbanks Stand- 
ard Scales, 
Fairbanks-Morse 


Gas and Gasoline 

ngines, ———— 
Fairbanks High 

Grade a and Compound 

Steam Pum 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Wind- | 

mills, | 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers 
EclipseWindmills, Pumps, Pipes,etc 
Railway Supplies and Specialties, 


Village and City Waterworks, and 
| 


Docks: 











Railway Water Supply Stations, 
@ specialty. 


ST. PAUL, MIMMEGOTA. 


| A. H. LINDEKE, R. WARNER. 


‘LINDEKE, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


"A7 holesale 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 
| ST. PAUL, 





FALRBANKS, MORSE & CO.'8 ST. PAUL HOUSE.—WHOLESALE SCALES, 


WINDMILLS, RAILWAY, SUPPLIES, ETC. 





HOTELS: 


We can supply you with any Cuts | 
in the Meat line, 


PRESH, PICKLED or SMOKED. 


Fresh Meats shipped in Refrigerator Boxes. 
We Manufacture 


ALL KINDS OF PINE SAUSAGE. 


Get our prices. 


L. RISENMENGER MEAT CO, 


Packers of Beefand Pork, 
ST, PAUL, MINN. 


T. L. BLOOD & @.. 


© @ MANUFACTURERS OF e@ @ 


“HIGH GRADE ——- — 


PAINT 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Painter’s Materials. 








ST. PAUL, - = =MINN. 





DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc. | 


MINNESOTA | 





arr National Game & Novelty Co., 


52 East Sixth Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Cary a special line of Indoor Games 
of every description. 
— TOYS, 
STEAM ENGINES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 
PARLOR MAGICAL GOODS, 
PUZZLES, PLAYING CARDS, 


and Novelties of all kinds. 


Largest stock Joke and Bicycle BUTTONS in the Country. 
&@™ Send for catalogue. 


GAS ENGINES, 








Telephone 927 
Francis F. McIver, President. 


| JOHN S. PRINCE, Vice-Pres. Savings Bank of Si. Paul, 
| Secretary and Treasurer. 


AMBROSE TIGHE, Counsel. 
HOWARD WHEELER, 
RENVILLE CHINNOCK, 


American Adjustment 0, 


LAW-COLLECTIONS-ADJUSTMENTS, 


+ Atto yrneys 





409, 410, 411, 412 Manhattan Building, 
ST. PAUL, - . - MINN. 


| Collections Made in all parts of the United States. 
DEPOSITIONS TAKEN. 


Upon request, will send attorneys to any part of the 
Northwest to secure and adjust claims. 
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h P| . Sh The Largest Exclusive Shoe Factory in the Northwest, 
The Place tO BUY SOS. ~~ “suarooo « enooKs, st aut, tin 
We Make Latest Styles 

EVERY PAIR OF SHOES in Colors and 


We Sell. 


Ladies’ Shoes 
and Slippers, 


Misses’ Shoes, 


Children’s Shoes, 


Men’s, Boys’ and 


Youths’ Shoes. 





Bicycle Shoes. 


Don’t fail 
to see 

our samples 
for the 

fall trade. 


We make a complete 


Line of Felt Goods. 
HOT STUFF. 
CALL 
AND 
SEE 
US. 


SHA ROOD & CROOKS, 2m seme seas 





CHRIST. HANSEN, 


FLORIST, St. Paul, Minn. 
The largest supply of Cut Flowers in theNorthwest. 
Roses, American Beauty, per dozen....... $2.00 @ $5.06 
Roses, any color, per Gozen...........00+ essen 1.00 
Carnations, per dozen ..............- soumenbac 

In larye quantities, cheaper. 

Great variety of Palms..................... from $1.00 up. | 
Flowering Plants for vases, window boxes and flower 
beds at LOW PRICES. | 

GF loral Designs filled on short notice. 


Mail and telegraph orders attended to promptly. 
Send us your Orders. 





Kodaks, 
Cameras, 


Photo 
Supplies. 


Bicyclers want pictures as souvenirs of their cycling 
trips. Most hunters and fisherman carry kodaks into 
camp with them nowadays. They are especially de- 
signed for travelers’ uses. 

Svery body who likes pictures ought to havea Pocket 
Kodak; price, $5.00. 

We make a specialty of DeveLorrne and PRINTING 
NEGATIVES. Send two-cent stamp for catalogue and 
price list. 

Headquarters for all kinds of spoon and Eye- 
glasses. Prescriptions carefully filled. Also all kinds 


of repair work. 
E. B. MEYROWITZ, 
Man 


Optician, 





50 | 


T= ABUSE OF THE EYES has led to the 


| refractionist of ten 








ITALIA 





Manufacturers 


Macaroni, 


Spaghetti, 


11 East Third St., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





SIGHT ys, BLINDNESS. 


matter for the most earnest con- 
sideration of every person of 
ordinary common sense. 





poweh and 
t discovery of defects entirely unknown 
to ectence twenty yeaa age. the correction of which 
necessitates the use of lenses copentaly ground for 
the oceasion. This is often the result of being fitted 
not only with lenses inaccurately ground and badly 
centered, but _b peeeenn tng | incompetent. Our 
optician. Mr.G.D. RUCE TUDOR, M. 
ears’ enpeqsense. If you think 
u have anything the matter with your eyes or your 
Spectacles jo not suit you,see him. Nocharge will be 
made for a thorough refractive examination. 
8 1d frames, $2.85 up. Filled gold frames, 85c. up. 
Neo The majority of people can be accurately fitted 
by mail. Write for our test questions and test types 


SCHUNEMAN & EVANS, 


Macaroni and Vermicelli Co. 





Sight is Priceless | 


and its proper preservation isa 


A.O.,isa NewYork | 





A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 


4% IT ID ALS. 


A reproduction of an oil painting costing $100.00, 

LITHO-ENGRAVED IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS, 
showing all the valuable fur-bearing animals of our 
country, true to nature, an object lesson of great 
interest to old and young; also a very instructive 
photo-engraving of all the valuable furskins of our 
country. Sizes. each 9x11, fully explained. Both sent 
postpaid for ten cents (stamps or silver at our risk). 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Address plainly: 


NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


P. S.—Sent free to purchasers of our Hunters’ and 
Trappers’ Guide, 4g pages illustrated, cloth bound, 50c. 
postpaid: also free to those who ship us hides, furs, 
pelts and wool. Pictures or Guides half-price to 

nts who willsell them. (Thousands can be sold.) 
arket reports and other valuable information on 
hides and furs, free to all. 


Como Cycle Co,, 


92-94-96 West Seventh Street, 
ST. PAUL, 
Wholesale and Retail Merchants of 


Bicycle Sundries, 


and Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Como Bicycles and Parts. 


The “COMO” wHE&L is PERFECTION. 
One of the best and very lightest running wheels in 
the world. 
Vetonteas, and Repairing of every description, 
done promptly. 








Cor. 6th & Wabasha Sts., - ST. PAUL, MINN. 





AN ELK Grocery TEAM.— The Billings 


(Mont.) (fazette says that the Paul McCormick | 


Company’s new delivery-wagon will be drawn 


| by a team of buck elk, weighing about 1,100 
| pounds each. 
| novel one in the State. 


The turnout will be the most 





MILes oF Docks ON LAKE SuPERIOR.—The 
combined lengths of ore-shipping docks at Two 
Harbors, Duluth, Escanaba and other points 
on Lake Superior and Lake Michigan exceed 
five miles, and the total capacity of 4,600 pock- 
ets in these docks is 634,000 gross tons. 
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RE PREKS aT ATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, 





North-Western Fuel (0. 


Sole Northwestern Agents 
D. L. & W. B. B. CO.’S 


SCRANTON COAL. 


New Pittsburg Coal Co.’s 


“Powell’s Run” Hocking Coal. 


Covered Shipping Wharves: 











Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PIRST-CLASS 


PIAN OS 
| ORGAN S. 


Duluth, West Superior, Washburn, Green Bay, | 
Milwaukee. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send for Catalogue. 
General Office, ST. PAUL, MINN. - 
Milwaukee Office, Cor. Grand Ave. and Second St. Sixth and St. Peter Streets,  - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


| 





‘J. ¥% “WILLarD, Prest. 
T. W. Brown, Sec’y and Treas. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


W.S. FLYNT, V. Pres. & Mgr. 


ST. PAUL 
White Lead & Oil C. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MANUFACTURERS. 
Lion Brand House Paint, 





FLOOR PAINTS, 
BARN PAINTS, 


GRAPHITE PAINTS, 
STAINS, FILLERS, 


AND ALL GOODS Veco BY PAINTERS. 





WRITE FoR CATALOGU oCeree CARDS AND PRICES. 





niversal Machine Works, 


P. P. BARTHOL, Proprietor. 
Manufecturer of 


Pulleys, Hangers, 
Collers, Couplings, 
Emery Stands, 
Punching’ Machinery, 
Saw Arbors, 
Buffing Machinery, 


Tools, etc. 


Elevator, Engine and Pump Repairing. 
First-class Blacksmithing. 


§ 282'and 384 East Sixth Street. 
t Corner Rosabel, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


GEO. B. THERA, 


Manufacturer of 


CIGAR BOXES, 


and Dealer in Labels, Ribbons, 
Special Brands, and 
Cigar Makers’ Supplies Generally 
244 13th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


GUSTAV KEMPER.; 


Manufacturer of 


Mantels, Book-cases 
and Office Fixtures. 


‘ Patterns for Casting a specialty. t 
( Repairing of Cameras, Furniture, etc. 


136 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


WORKS: 











[ 











GRIGGS, COOPER & CO., WHOLESALE GEOCERS, 8T. PAUL. MINN. 











Tel. No. 1326. 


R. E. COBB, 


DEALER IN 


Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Eggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 
31-33 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 





L. MARR. O° RENZ 


Art Engraving Go., 


146 East Third S.t, 2d Floor, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Designers and Photo Engravers. 
Perfect Half-Tone Plates. 


OTTO TAUBERT, 


Tanner and 
Fur Dresser, 


Successor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 
ressing Co., 


MANUFACTURER of ALL KINDS of LEATHER. 


Fur Dressing in all its branches. 
Factory: S. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





GRIGGS, COOPER & CO., 


Importers 


@ and 
Wholesale 


Grocers. 


242—252 East Third Street, 
MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL, . . 





FOOT, SCHULZE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Bootsand Shoes 


Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 
constantly in stock. 





Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. | 


THE CRANE & ORDWAY C0., 


Manufacturers of 


> Tron Pipe, Brass Goods, Fittings, etc., 


| for Steam, Gas, Water 


and Sanitary Supplies. 
Jobbers in 


| IRON AND WOODEN PUMPS, 


WINDMILLS AND WELL MACHINERY, 


BELTING, HOSE AND PACKING, 
WORTHINGTON STEAN) PUMPS, 
TRAHERN ROTARY PUMPS. 


Main Office, 248, 250, 252 East Fourth Street, 


Branch Office, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
MINNEAPOLIS and DULUTH. 
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A movement 


GOLD BRICKS FOR THE QUEEN. 
was started by the mine owners in the Koote- 
nai Country, B. C., not long ago, to send a val- 
uable testimonial to Queen Victoria in honor 


of the great jubilee. The gift comprises a 
goodly number of bars of gold and silver bul- 
lion, one tiny gold brick being worth over $100. 

A Youne Girv’s Lucky Srrike.—Last win- 
ter a young girl named Ida Wilson drifted into 
Deadwood with her invalid father, and this 
spring, when he died, she found herself in desti- 
tute circumstances and decided to go prospect- 
ing in the Black Hills. She knew nothing of the 
acting entirely on the theory that 
chance might favor her as it had others. She be- 
gan work some distance north of the little town 
of Spearfish and on Red Water Creek, and luck, 
pluck, and the strength which usually accom- 
panies a healthy young woman eighteen years 
of age, led her to a “pocket’’ from which she 
has already taken $4,500 worth of yellow gold, 
and from which she expects to take at least $3- 
000 more. 


business, 


ANCIENT BUFFALO RELICs.—While engaged 
in the work of sinking the water-works well to 
an additional depth in Lisbon, Ransom County, 
N. D., says the (fazet/e of that town, the work- 
men made a remarkable find. The well is sit- 
uated on the bank of the Sheyenne River, and, 
at a depth of twenty-five feet, in the lower and 
deep stratum of blue clay, well preserved and 
partially fossilized portions of the skeletons of 
buffaloes were found. The bones were in per- 
fect form, and even the horns of one animal 
were exhumed in as perfect a state of preserva- 
tion as if the animal had been dead but a year 
instead of several centuries, for the natural de- 
posit of soil, even by the washing of the water 
of the river, could not have buried these bones 
at so great a depth except during a great lapse 
of time. The surface of the surrounding soil 
is covered with large trees, some of which are 
at least of half a century’s growth. These bones 
prove conclusively that the buffalo has for ages 
roamed over this region and slaked his thirst 
with the waters of the classic Sheyenne, which 
has many times varied its channel from its pres- 
ent course. 


WASHINGTON AND MONTANA COAL.—In a 
carefully-compiled work of two hundred pages 
entitled “Coal Statistics, 1897,’’ an Eastern au- 
thority shows that the coal deposits of Wash- 
ington are limited to the counties of Whatcom 
and Skagit in the north, to King, Kittitas, 
Pierce and Thurston in the southwest, and to 
Cowlitz extending to the Oregon line. The 
author says that coal deposits are found dis- 
tributed through a large portion of Washing- 
ton, but thus far developments and mining 
operations have been confined to such localities 
as are favorably situated for transportation. 
Nearly the entire output is at present obtained 
from four counties in the western-central por- 
tion of the State, the product including lignite, 
bituminous and semi-bituminous coal adapted 
for coking, gas, steam and domestic purposes. 
The product for 1894 is shown to be 1,319,772 
tons, while the product for 1896 reached 1,202,- 
525 tons. The same authority states that the 


production of coal in Montana in 1894 amounted 
to 926,606 tons, as against 1,172,107 tons for 1896. 





FREE CURE FOR MEN. 


A Michigan Man Offers to Send His Discovery Free. 
Claims to be a Benefactor to Weakened Mankind. 


There is always more or less suspicion attached to 
anything that is offered free, but sometimes a man so 
overflows with generosity that he cannot rest uniil 
his discovery is known to the world, in order that his 
fellow men may profit by what he has discovered. It 
is upon this principle thata resident of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., desires to send free to mankind a prescription 
which will cure them of any form of nervous debility; 
relieves them of all the doubt and uncertainty which 
such men are peculiarly liable to and restores the 
organs to natural size and vigor. As it costs nothing 
to try the experiment it would seem that any man, 
suffering with the nervous troubles that usually at- 
tack men who never stopped to realize what might be 
the final result, ought to be deeply interested in a 
remedy which will restore them to health, strength 
and vigor, without which they continue to live an 
existence of untold misery, As the remedy in ques- 
tion was the result of many years’ research as to what 
combination would be peculiarly effectivein restoring 
to men the strength they need, it would seem that all 
men suffering from any formof nervous weakness 
ought to write for such a remedy at once. A request to 
H. C. Olds, Box 1802, Kalamazoo, Mich., stating that you 
are not sending for the prescription out of idle curiosity, but 
that you wish to make use of the medicine by giving it a trial, 
will be answered promptly and without evidence as to 
where information came from. 

The prescription is sent free, and although some may 
wonder how Mr. Olds can afford to give away his dis- 
covery, thereis no doubtabout the offer being genuine. 


Out this out and send to Mr. Olds, so that he may know how 
you came to write him. 


Don’t Stop Tobacco 


Suddenly, to do so is injurious to the nervous system. 
Baco-Curo is the only cure that cures while you use 
tobacco. It is sold with a written guarantee that 
three boxes will cure any case, no matter how bad. 
Baco-Curo is vegetable and harmless; it has cured 
thousands. it will cure you. Atall druggists, $1 per box; 
3 boxes, $2.50. Booklet free 


EUREKA CHEMICAL & MFG. CO., LA Crosse, Wis. 
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YARNS AND EMB. MATERIALS. 


Cc D 
A All Thread or Fabric in Cotton, Wool, Silk or E 
linen for Emb. work, Emb. Books, Stamping 
N Powders, Crochet Moulds, Lustrous Crochet N 
Threads ; largest variety in the city, also all 
V I cross.stite h Emb. Materials. Send stamp I 

A for price. list. PETER BENDE . 
CESTABLISHED 1860.) 111 East 9th St., N. Y. M 
s 


BEADS AND LACE BRAIDS. IS 
SOMETHINC FOR NOTHING 


- With y= es —A wt you — at 
ome, for eac . Russian, Sulphur 
ot Air, Vapor or Medicated | Bake NG 
so Bath Tubs or Dr. bills. 2s bome ne- 
cessity, — Ciscalinees, Beak Strength. 
Renovates s revents Disease, Obesity. 
Cures wit out edicine, Colds, Rheu 
matiem, Neuralgia, Malaria, La Grippe, Eo- 
zema, Catarrh, Female Ills, Blood, Nerve, Skin 
and Kidney Diseases. utifies Complex 
jon. ply pavers oom, — loth. 
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e free, w 
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ALL FOR (06. fe3'"=ese.22 
Jad Be ie yx faction _ 
chage elegant Silk Re a 
bew and beautiful) 30 grand 

toot Ik Ribbon 
Lace d pretty Gold Plat ted basa 
Rin awit big Catalogue « of genuine 
bargains in everything, all mailed 
oomplete only 10 Cents Address 
New York Importing Co.,, 
. P. 0, Box 1356, New York. 






Ries 








CET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for a mere song. See to it that 
— buy from reliable manu- 

cturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 
dealing, you will then get a |! 
Sewing tlachine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility, You want the one that 
is easiest to manage aad is 


Light Running 


There is none in the world that 
can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
parts, fineness of finish, beauty 
in appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


NEw HoME 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Peed, alike 
on both sides of needle ( patented), no other has 
it; New Stand ( patente da), driving wheel hinged 
on adjustable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Ornanxor, Mass. Boston, Mass. 28 Umiow § ang, N.¥ 
CuicaGo, ILL. St. Louis, Mo. Data 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ATLANTA, A Ga. 


FOR SALE BY 


{ 99 W. 7th St. & ) 
W. F. ELWESS, ) 403 B. 7th St., § 












St. Paul, Minn. 





QcoTCH COLLIE (Shepherd) DOG, 


The most intelligent of all dogs. 


Puppies from trained and registered parents for sale. 
“PRINCE OF WALES” and “BRAEHEAD” Smuggler in 
the stud. Fee. $10. 


FRYTOWN KENNELS, 
HANNIBAL, Mo. 


CALANDERS "QS 


a manufac — all ourown caanlders. Buy from 

us cirect and save middlemens’ profit. Also 

FINE © OMMERG TAL ¢t RINTING at bottom 

prices. Send us your work and let us give you a figure. 


Aaa PRINTING © 


Jackson street St. Paul, Minn 


EAHK A BICYCLE 


™ cong A bl Wheels, 
| ed es. GOOD ASNEW $5 to Sis. 
New high Grade ‘96 models, 
tully guaranteed, $17 10825. 
\ Specia' Clearing Sate. 
B hip auywhere on approval, 





















l kne pon thew puvhout the coun 
w rite at once for our snecia! offer. 


Ss. P. MEAD CYCLE CoO., Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ORLY ic for this immense 
C. —— Sure to 
please andsutprise Nice Routed 
Gold Ring. One Parr Alaska 

Diamond Kar Rings Qnake 

Diamona Scarf Pin ret'y coved Gold Watch 
Chain Fine Pen, Ladies Breast Pin ngieee 
tiful Rese Pin. complete with package of Games 
and Pictures aii mailed to any address for only 8O0c 
Address Buchanan & Co. P O. Box26%. New York. 








= find yu, » rien wife, a pretty 
ARE you SINGLE - ¢, or a loving wife;a wealthy 
husband, a handsome husband, or an affectionate husband, of any 
age or description in any part of America, No publicity; estabhshe: dl 
Is80. Big lists with pictures and residenees mailed free TE 


McDONNELL, Department B15, Eureka Baliding, Chicago, Il. 





Your Chiiaren cured of Bede 
S wetting. Sample free. 
. F. E.MAY, Bloomington,UL 








} ee the 
fits. Shi 
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No. 3734. Surrey Harness—Price $15.00. Road Wagons, etc. 
8 good as sells for $22.00. for large, 


but have sold direct to the 
consumer for 24 years, at 
wholesale — saving 
jealers’ pro- 
anywhere 
for examination be- 
fore sale. Ever 
thing warranted. 
100 styles of Car- 
riages, %) styles of Har- 
a . 2 uggiesas low 
haetons as low 
= oe Spring Wagons, 










P = 
send No. 606. Surrey— Price with curtains, lamps, sun 


ee Catalogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $40. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MF@. CO., W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 


arenes 
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U.S. & D. T. CO. 
ooth’s Laine 


Lake Superior Steamers. 


During the present season of navigation 
The Steamer H. R. DIXON will leave DULUTH 
Every SUNDAY and WEDNESDAY at 10 a. M. 


for Two Harbors, Beaver Bay, Grand Marais, Port Arthur, Isle Royal 
and intermediate points, and also make close connections with the C. P. R. for the rich ONTARIO and BRITISH COLUMBIA GOLD FIELDS. 

















STEAMER Hun er will run from Duluth to Ashland *34 21} immediate points, Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 9 a. M. 


DAILy SERVICE AFTER JUNE 15. For variety of scenery and excellence of service these delightful trips cannot be excelled. 


A. BOOTH PACKING CO., Owners. T. H. LARKE, Com’! Agent, Spalding Block, Duluth, Minn. 
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} Ca dood ) Sioux Wy 
|MORTH: WESTERN LINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST PAUL,DULUTH, 
Sf Joe ) =z My 
‘ iS MILWAUKEE. CHICAGO, 


Aan fily OMAHA, KANSAS CITY 





CHICAGO ss ze 
GREAT “46 
. WESTERN. 


BETWEEN LW, 
cHicaeo RAMA 


ST. PAUL 
AND MINNEAPOLIS 


F. H. LORD, GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, CHICAGO. 


Cc sarright, 1897 »by G jeorge H. Mead. 


SSS 





This line runs the finest trains from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and offers the 
best service at lowest rates, with 3 
TRAINS DAILY TO CHICAGO, the 
North-Western Limited being the FINEST 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD. 

Two Trains Daily Minneapolis and St. 
Paul to Sioux City, Omaha, St. oseph 
and Kansas City, with through Sleeping 
Car to California every Thursday, 
Trains of the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern connect with these trains via 
North-Western Line in St. Paul Union 
Depot. 

Your home agents will sell you tickets 
via the North-Western Line, and illustrated 
folder and further information will be fur- 
nished on application to 

T. W. TEASDALE, 


General Passenger Agent, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

















‘THE OLD RELIA BLE 


Diamond Jo Line 


STEAM EES. 
The Upper Mississippi Packet Line. Established 1867 


We take pleasure in announcing that during the season of navigation we will continue to operate a line of FINE PASSENGER PACKETS BETWEEN 


ST LOUIS and ST.PAUL. 


To those who know the history of the DIAMOND JO LINE STEAMERS for Say Fes quiaes YEARS, it is hardly necessary to say that we will KEEP TO THE FRONT 


and continue to merit the approval which our patrons have so kindly given us int o, past 
To those whose attention toe never been called to the attractions of the UPPER. MISSISSIPPI Bryes. we say “GIVE US A TRIAL.” We will do our best to please 


you, and can guarantee that you will be amply repaid for your time and money by the benefit derived from 
A Trip on the Great Father of Waters. 
Time-tables, rate and route lists and any desired information regarding our line and route, sent on application tc general passenger agent or to any of our local agents. 
EXCURSION AND TOURIST TICKETS TO ALL POINTS at reduced rates. Get our rates before purchasing tickets by any other route. 


C. R. BROCK WAY, Gen. Agent,'St. Paul, Minn. I. P. LUSK en. Pass. Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
Office and Dock, Foot of Sibley Street. 
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WHY HE LIKED WASHINGTON. 

Marion Patton, of Olympia, Wash., contributes the 
following to our anecdote department: 

“Do I know the Stateof Washington? Well, [should 
say I do,” remarked General Haldeban, ex-minister to 
Siam, whom I met in a hotel lobby at the national 
capital. “That State, sir, is a splendid State—a State 
that offers magnificent inducements to the settler and 
to the traveler.” 


“Yes,” I said, warming up with enthusiasm, “Wash- | 


ington has more resources 


“Resources?” he interrupted, “who said anything | 


about resources? What I like about it, sir, is that 
there isn'ta place in thiscountry, by George, sir, where 
you can get mint juleps so cheap!" 
We 
A NEW WENDELL PHILLIPS’ STORY. 


Major Edwards, of the Fargo (N. D.) Forum, one of | 


the best raconteurs in that story-breeding State, sent 
a good one from Washington recently to his home 


casionally furnishes material for one himself. A. K. 
Yerkes, one of General..Drennan’s old-time friends, 
exposes the general in the last issue of the Bozeman 
(Mont.) Chronicle. Here is the story: 

“Speaking of lumbago,” says the Chronicle, “reminds 


| us that Adjutant-General Drennan came up-town one 


morning holding his back and painfully limping toa 
doctor, who informed the general that he was suffer- 
ing from an aggravated case of lumbago. 

“Drennan had never heard of lumbago, but he did 
not propose to give himself away. He hastened to his 
office and, consulting the dictionary, proceeded to in- 
form himself. In casting about for the proper word 
he stumbled upon ‘plumbago,’ which he concluded was 
the one he was after. He hastily read the definition 
and then, throwing himself back in his chair, with a 
voice that was horror stricken, cried: 

“*By the holy Moses, I’m leaded!’” 


ae 
KELLY'S TALE OF THE EAST. 


Edward B. Kelly, the actor, says the Seattle (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer, whose home is in this city and who 
left for the East a couple of weeks ago, after a short 
vacation with his family, said that the rankest igno- 
rance concerning the cities of the West prevails 
throughout the East, except in the larger cities, where 
commercial relations justify an accurate knowledge 
of the best places for investment. When Mr. Kelly 
was a member of the “Alabama” company a year ago 
he visited Wilkesbarre, Pa., and while in conversation 





























AN OBEDIENT BOY. 


“Mamma, may I say something?” 


“Johnny, you know that you are forbidden to talk at the table.” 


“But, 


mamma, couldn't I say just one word?” “No,Johnny; when papa has finished reading his paper you can speak.” 
And papa lays the newspaper down on the table and asks the good boy—“Now, Johnny, what did you want to 


say?" 


paper. 
tells it as follows: 

“Phillips was on a train going through Ohio. Some 
Southern pro-slavery preachers were aboard. They 
had heard of Phillips and his great oratorical ai ility, 
and learning that he was on the train, they walked 
through the cars to see him. Finally one made bold to 
sit beside him and speak thus : 

“*So you are Wendell Phillips, are you?’ 

“*Yes, sir.’ 

“*Engaged in making anti-slavery speeches?’ 

“*Yes, sir.’ 

“*Well, why don’t you go South, where they have 
slavery, to make your speeches?’ 

“Phillips looked at his interrogator a moment and 
then said: 

“*You are a minister of the Gospel, are you not?’ 

**Yes, sir.’ 

“*Engaged in saving souls from Hell?’ 

“*Yes, sir.’ 

“*Well, sir, why don’t you go to Hell to do your 

reaching?’"’ 

Dp & oye 


A BRAVE WARRIOR'S TERROR. 
It is said that there is nota more popular officer in 
the Montana National Guard than General Drennan. 
He enjoys his little joke as much as anyone, and oc- 





“I only wanted to say that the water-pipe bad burst in the bath-room.” 


It is about Wendel! Phillips, and the major | with the keeper of the hotel where he was stopping, 
Mr. Kelly remarked casually of the beauties of the 


scenery and of the solidity of the city of Seattle. He 
spoke of seven-story buildings, electric and cable 
railways, paved streets, electric lights, big hotels, and 
of the many things that make life bearable. The land- 
lord listened attentively,and, when Kelly had finished 
talking, he said: 

“Kelly, you are a damned liar! There ain't no such 
place out there as you talk about, and moreover, all 
you Westerners are such liars that nobody will be- 
lieve you. I like your story and am ready to buy you 
a drink or a cigar, but don’t expect me to swallow that 
Seattle yarn.” . 

In the same hotel, the colored boy who blacked shoes 
asked Kelly where he was from. 

“I'm from the West,” answered Kelly. 

“I’ve been West,” said the coon. 

“How far?” asked the actor. 

“Pretty far; I was out to Pittsburg onct,” was the 
reply. 

Mr. Kelly asked if he knew where the Pacific Ocean 
was. 

“I don’t exactly know where that place is, but I went 
through it on the kyars,” was the amazing statement, 
and Kelly thought that when he went to Wilkesbarre 
again he wouldn't talk about the West. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 


will make the hair beautiful 
glossy and natural, no matter how 
Streaky, BLEACHED or GRAY 
it may be. 

It is clean, odorless, lasting. It 
does not contain an atom of poi- 
sonous matte... Baths do not af- 
fect it, neither does curling or 
crimping. Incomparable for the 
BE on account of its dura- 
bility and cleanliness. 


No. 1—Black. 
No. 2—Dark Brown. 
No. 3—Medium 


Brown. 
No. 4—Chestnut. 
No. 5—Light 

Chestnut. 


No. 6—Gold Blonde. 
No. 7—Ash Blonde. 
Price $1.50 and $3.00. 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees: 


Imperial Chemical Mfg. Co., 292 Fifth Ave., N.Y, 


Sold in Minneapolis and St. Paul by all druggists 
and hair dealers 











THE SPARKLING BEVERAGE, 


Refreshing and invigorating, that helps 
_— your food, is one of nature’s delight- 
ful provisions. 


“ROCK SPRING” TABLE WATER 


| 
is a welcome addition to every table, and a pleasant 
drink atall times. Received the highest award in 





competition with thousands of table waters at the 
World’s Fair, in 1893. 


JACOB RIES BOTTLING WORKS, 

| Sole Proprietors, 

| SHAKOPEE, MINN. 

| St. PAUL ADDREss—40 W. 7th St. Phone 149. 
(When writing, mention this magazine.) 











COMO PARK FARM DAIRY, 

| Cor. Phalen and Como Aves., ST. PAUL, MINN. 

HENRY STEBBING, Proprietor and Dealer in 
Pure Cream and Choice Sweet Milk. 

A specialty made of supplying families with milk from 


the same cow. 


My herd is under charge of Dr. White, veterinary 
surgeon, and is absolutely free from disease. Patron- 
age is solicited strictly on the merits of my dairy 
products. G2 Mail address, 367 Dayton Ave. a3 





A PLEASED 
WOMAN. 


Iadvise you all to 
have your teeth fixed 





85.00; 
Fillings for 
50; Gold Alloy 
billings for 75e, and 
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EDUCATIONAL. 








THE HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


was established nine years ago. 


It isoneof the most reputable and reliable Business | 


and Shorthand Oolleges in the Northwest. 
Tuition Reasonable. Instruction Thorough. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
D. 8S. COFFEY, Principal, 


802-804 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





pay MODERN BUSINESS 
wile COLLEGE, Inc., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Ocecupies the entire top floor of the New Collins’ Bld'g 
10,000 square feet of flooring). Individual desk with 


patented locks. We have a department where FOR- | 


EIGNERS and others who wish to review ENGLISH 
STUDIES are helped personally. 

When you are reudy is the time to enter. 

Open day and evening the year ‘round. 

Classes forming weekly. 

Bookkeeping (patented method), Shorthand (Gregg 
lightline), Typewriting and all commercial branches. 
Send for College Journal. Address 

JUDSON P. WILSON, President. 





MINNESOTA 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS. 
OPPOSITE POST-OFFICE, MINNEAPOLIS. 
The Oldest and Best School of 
ACTUAL 
BUSINESS 
PRACTICE @ 
AND 
SHORTHAND 
Tn the Northwest. 
BUSINESS MEN 
As Instructors. 
CIRCULARS FREE. 
ATTEND THE BEST. 
RICKARD & GRUMAN, 


PROPRIETORS. 





MILWAUKEE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
| and SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY. 





REGULAR TERM BEGINS ABOUT OCTOBER ist IN FAOH YEAR. 


4 ‘OURSKs: | Three Years of Seven Months Each. (Obligatory.) 
GRADED COURSES: ( Four Years of Seven Months Each. (Optional.) 


For Catalogue apply to WM. H. NELSON, College Clerk, 


Ninth and Wells Streets, MILWAUKEE, W1s. 
W. H. EARLES, M. D., Dean. 








|. THE NORTHWESTERN =§ MINNEAPOLIS, 180 ST. PAUL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


CONSERY ATORY MINN. B. W. BOENISCH, Principal. 


Next door to Union Bank, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 


OF CLABANCE A. MARSHALL, Cor. 6th & Robert Sts., St. Paun, Minn. 
| Music Director. School in Session the Entire Year. 
9 Apvisory Boarp—Hon. A. R. Kiefer, Hon. W. P. 


= : +2 , Murray, Mr. J. Goldsmith, Mr. H. Scheffer. 

| Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, Elocution, Languages. | 

Free lectures, recitals, library. 25teachers. 500 pupils. | — 
Oldest, largest, best Music School in Northwest 


i , Speakers, f ch 
Established in 188. Tuition low. Oatalogue free. | PLAYS?:" Parlor. pay 





T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago LIL 








-ONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
<n. , 
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SEND FOR BUSINESS EDUCATOR. 
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PNDBRBEN, TREWRITING: PENMANSHIP. MUSIC’ 

> AND) TELEGRAPH, 
HELENA. MONT. 

Boarding Accommodations for Students from abroad 

al the Principal's residence or Students Home. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





You cannot afford either to do your writing in the old way or to use an old, worn-out Typewriter. 


BUY A REMINGTON LATEST 


The Fair 











Drug and Assay Supply Co., 


Agents Baker and Admansons C. P. Acids. 
(Cyanide Potass ©, P.) 


DRUGS and DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
ASSAYERS' and CHEMISTS’ SUPPLIES. 
Agents for 
DENVER FIRE CLAY CO., Denver, Col. 
RICHARDS & CO., Chicago, Il. 


115 East ark Street BU'TF, MONT, 





PORTLAND CEMENT and General Railway Shop Supplies. 


Largest dealer in the West. Get our prices. 


GARDEN CITY SAND CO, CHICAGO. 


THE w. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Double + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical | 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. | 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blue on White, Our Specialty 





THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 
RUBBER BELTING, Hose, Packing, Tubing, Valves, 


BICYCLE TIRES, Mould Goods, we. 


Orrice: 230 Randolph 8St., 
Factory: Grand Ave., Cor. Rockwell St., | CHICAGO. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


o 
Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from | 
detec boxes,except when these are caused by mechanical 





| 
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ree continuous | 


py 
Mexico to lew York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
tem and climates. Inasmuch as 


ized experts department, composed of 
ful mechanics and railway men of long experience. The 
services of our experts are furnished to our patrons free 


Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead 
ing railways of this country. 
GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 
FRANELIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 





New Model 


No. S. 


76 Characters. 


Catalogue on application. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 





New Model 


No. ‘7. 


84 Characters. 


Call on or address 


94 E. 4th st., St. Paul, Minn. 





CHICAGO VARNISH C0., 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 


Manufacturers of 


Railway, Carriage | 
and Architectural 
VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON, 











‘MURPHY VARNISH (0., 


Newark, Boston, 
Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Chicago. 


Send for our Primer. 
It will give you valuable information 
on the subject of Varnish. 


IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


OrFicE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OxIO0. 


No. 1, Rossie Red. No.3, Brown Purple. 
“2, Light Brown. g@@ “ 4, Brown. 









IRONCLAD 
PAINT 


Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. : 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R 








THE HARYBY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOL, 


~ Made of Soft Steel with 


Pressed Threade. 
Ba OL ata 











LONDON, ENG. TORONTO, ONT 









& Type Writer oe 
RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 











30 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK. 


&, . P »e* 
163 La Salle St., eng for pric® 


CHICAGO. 






BOSTON, MASS. 








MINNEAPOLIS,3MINN. 


OTO ENGRAVING, 
HALF-TONE ENGRAVING, 
Woop ENGRAVING, 
ELECTROTYPING. 








DESIGNING. —® ——s WOOD- ENGRAVING 
HALF TONES EMBOSSING DIES 


ZINC -ETCHING Va \ Vay ELECTROTYPING | 


JON W RaBcock (Gs > 
< PROP. D2 

18% 20 22 MINNEAPOLIS 
WASHINGTON AVE N i MINNESOTA 


OSD TEL NO2OL Oa a —D 














New Maps. 

New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Washington, 
North Dakota and Minnesota. Land Compantes and 
Rezl Estate and Immigration Agents will find these 
maps very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- 
ing mattercan be printed on the reverse side. For 
quotations on quantities from 1,000 to 100,000 address 
Poole Bros., Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear- 
born St.. Chicago. 





COWUMLAN 


}| F Awitleiis 


CHICAGO. 
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wWwestinghouse 
Automatic 





THE WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR BRAKE Co, 


PITTSBURG, PA.,U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Now in use on 30,000 Locomotives and 450,000 Cars. 


BRAK Fi. 











CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 


The OTIS Sra Em Co., Limited, 
Manufacturers of 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Porgings. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





CARBON STERI, COMPANY, 2zeszeene=. 4 | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Universal Mill Plates; 
Sheared Plates and Sheets; 
Fire Box, Boiler, Ship and Bridge 
Plates; also Nickel Steel Plates. 





G—'Z7 hhh Faan_ Pal 
a OPEN- HEARTH, 








List of Sizes Sent upon Apdlication. | 









Eastern Office: 
Havemeyer Bld’g, New York. 
Western Office: 


Southwestern Office 
Union Trust Bld’g, St. Louis, Mo. 





TS SOR eee A. oe SIN a Se CO.7. 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation, 1137 The Rookery 


CHICAGO, 


Inspection of StgEL Rats, SPLicE BARS, RAILROAD CARS, WHEELS, AXLES, ETC. 
CRenteet Semereir a -hnalees of Ores, Iron, Steel, Oils, Water, etc., etc. 
ysical Lab ratory—Test of Me tals, Drop and Pullin Test of Cou slers, D B 
Efficiency Tests of Boilers, Engines and iLocemstives. ’ ashen icteaae 





JOHNSON MAGNETIC PAINT COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


The BEST FREIGHT-CAR PAINTS: 


CHICACO, ILL. 





EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS 


beg n= ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. 


Manufacturers of TENNESSEE BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. 


TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 
Office and Warehouses: ST. LOUIS, MO. 





PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 


Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific RB. B. 


| 
| 


| IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 
| Oylinders, and destruction of jointsof Steam Chest 
| Dy fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 
mileage of this country. References furnished upon 


application. 
Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 


| OILS for railroad use. 

SIGNAL OIL WORKS. 
| J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’t, - - 
| © Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. * 





Fisher Building, Chicago. 











For LOW RATES and other information, address 


A. B. CUTTS, Generat Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee | 


FRANKLIN, PA. 
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To get up a dinner of great va 


riety, cooks should be allowed a 


wide range. 


Visitor—“Johnny, do you ever 


get any good marks at school?” 


Johnny—“Yes, but I don’t care 


to show ‘'em.”’ 

“Bagger, the professional base- 
ball player, has married an heir- 
ess.”’ 

“Hah! Good catch!” 

“Oh, no, ma’am,” said the cock- 
ney salesman; “hit’snot the 'airof 
yer ‘ed as goes into the tire, hit's 
the hair of the ‘evings.”’ 


Teacher—*Who was Noah?” 

Pupil-“He wasa weather proph- 
et, I believe, but when he said it 
was going to rain, nobody believed 
him.” 

A boy in a Sunday-school, when 
asked the question, “What is the 
chief end of man?” said 

“The chief end is the end with 
the head on.” 


Brown— Was that beef ala mode 
you asked for?” 

Smith—“It wasala mde when I 
asked forit. The fashion may be 
changed since.” 


“IT hear that Willie is suffering 
from concussion of the brain 
What caused it?” 

“Oh, a happy thought struck 
him, you know.” 
“The Turks 
mighty poor 

Greeks.” 

“Yes; that accounts for their 

running ‘em down.” 


seem to have a 
opinion of the 


“Ha!” said the 
* what's this?” 

“J,” said the hole in the stock- 
ing, “am what is sometimes refer- 
red to as a darned site.” 


jaundress; 


“This river of yours seems to be 
a sickly stream," said a grumbling 
tourist. 

“Yes,” said the native; “it's al- 
ways confined to its bed.” 


Artist (showing his latest pict- 
ure)—“What do you think of the 
idea?” 

Friend—‘“Splendid idea!—not 
half so bad as it’s painted."’ 


Little Man (golf enthusiast)— 
“Why don’t you play golf?” 

Big Man (blase)—“Why? Be- 
cause I object to chasing aquinine 
pill around a cow pasture.” 


“How fast you are growing, Tom- 
my!” 

“Yes; too fast, I think They 
water me too much. Why,I have 
to take a bath every morning!” 

Luwyer— Iam afraid I can’t do 
much for you. They seem to have 
conclusive evidence that you com- 
mitted the burglary.” 

Client—“Can't you object to the 
evidence as immaterial and irrel- 
evant?” 

Mabel—*‘You have been wanting 
some slippers, Amy, and here’s 
your chance. A ‘gigantic slipper 
sale’ is advertised in the paper.” 

Amy—"“You had better get a 
pair yourself. I don’t wear gigan- 
tic slippers.” 
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A ROUGH TIME.—[Courtesy of Bicycle World. 


It’s a wise child that keeps a straight face when it 
sees its father take a bicycle header. 





Tommy (to classmate in disgrace)—“Hey, Chimie! 
Yer in ter get licked, anyway,so why not t’'row dis red 
pepper inter de stove an’ win a half-holiday fer us?” 





“My dear,” said a wife who had been married three 
years, as she beamed across the table on her lord and 
master, “tell me what first attracted you tome. What 


pleasant characteristic did I 
possess which placed me above 
other women in your sight?” 
And her lord and master 
simply said: 
“I give it up.”-Spare Moments. 


Hogan—Thim are two terri- 


ble black oles yez got, Grogan.” 


Grogan—"“Yez ought to see 
the other feller.” 

“How does he look?” 

“Oidunno. Oi couldn't see 
him.” 


“Which is my part in this 
duet?” asked the prima-donna 
of her husband, who was the 
tenor. 

“Your part? Here it is, of 
course—the one with the last 
word in it.” 


Freshey—* Professor, is it ev- 
er possible to take the greater 
from the less?” 

Prof. Potterby—‘“There’s a 
pretty close approach to it, my 
boy, when the conceit is taken 
out of a freshman.” 

ELUCIDATION.-——“ Pa, what 
does Prof. Drummond mean 
when he says, ‘Hold things in 
their proportion?” “He 
means, my boy, that when you 
pay fora dollar table d’hote, 
you shouldn't fill up on soup.” 

Pat—“Oi tell ye the ould 
friends are always the best, 
afther all, and Oi can prove it.” 

Dennis—“*How?”" 

Pat— Where’ll ye foind a 
new friend thot has shtood by 
ye as long as the ould ones 
have.” 

“So you say,” began the mod- 
erately new boarder, “that he 
speculated on a large scale ex- 


clusively. May I inquire what | 


was the use of the large scale?” 
“Oh, yes,” the joker replied. 

“He needed it to weigh the 

consequences.” 


“Well,” exclaimed the camel, 
as he crawled with great pain 
through the eye of the cambric 
needle, “this is pretty tough, 
but it isn't a marker to the 
sprouts I went through when I 
imagined I could get in on the 
ground floor of a trust.” 


“Did you see me on my bi- 
cycle this morning in the 
park?” he asked, proud of his 
first ride since graduating 
from the cycle school. 

“Yes,” she answered. “That 
is, you seemed to be on the bi- 
cycle when the bicycle wasn’t 
on top of you.” 


Hiram Hayrick—‘“‘Well, b’- 
gosh, them bunco fellers in 
York didn't get my money this 
time.” 

Squire Oatcake—“I want ter 
know!” 

Hiram Hayrick—‘“ No; the 
colored porter on the sleeper 
got ahead of ’em.” 


“I wish to see a bonnet,” said 
Miss Passee, aged forty. 

“For yourself, miss?” in- 
quired the French milliner. 

“Yes.” 

“Marie, run downstairs and 
get me ze hats for ze ladies be- 
tween eighteen and twenty- 
five years.” 





FARM AND TIMBER-LANDS. 


MINNESOTA PRAIRIE 
and ‘T]MBER-LANDS. 


If you want to BUY or SELL 


PRAIRIE or TIMBER-LANDS, or Improved Farms 
anywhere in the State of Minnesota ; 
If you have 


LARGE or SMALL TRACTS TO DISPOSE OF, 


Write to, or call on, 

THEODORE F. KOCH, 
176 E. Third St., Ground Floor, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wholesale dealer and colonizer of 12 years’ experience. 
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RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 
INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


| Every State and Territory. Revised to Date. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 





HENRY BAB(O(K 


PHOTO Ano WOOD 


ING 


DESIGNING, ENGRAVING — 
OTY PING. 

49 Eas] 47H St 

ST.PAUL. MINN. 





And the bonnet was sold. 























A. E. JOHNSON.—-34—OL AF. 0. SEARLE. 


E, JOHNSON & C0., 
Land and Emigration Agents, 


195 East Third Street, 


*, PAUL, MINN. 


You Intend to (ro to Burope? 


all first-class Trans- 
intic Steamship Companies, including 

ERICAN, CUNARD, WHITE STAR, 
all leading lines to British and Continental 
s. Our rates on Cabin and Steerage are 

ys right, and we forward our passengers 
he most direct routes. 

r rates, sailing lists, and full and complete 
rmation apply to our nearest office. Cabin 
ths in any steamer secured by wire when 

ed. 


we represent 


SO, 


No you Want to Buy Land? 


so, write us for maps and descriptive cir- 
rs of timber, prairie and grazing lands in 
sconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
ho and the Pacific Coast States. 
We are prepared to sell first-class lands close 
railroads, and on the most liberal terms, 
ther to colonies or individual land-seekers. 


ave youany Western Lands tosell 


n that case we have better facilities for 
sting you than any other firm or agency. 
icing actual settlers on Western lands is our 
ialty, and we have sixteen years’ experience 
his line of business. We have the active 
peration of our Eastern offices and “uropean 
encies, and our 8,000 local agents, scattered 
ough nearly all States in the Union, give us 
uplete reports of intending land-seekers from 
sections, from time to time, while our regu- 
traveling agents are always an the road dis- 
uting information of lands in the North- 


full and complete information about 
'HERN PactFic LANDs, apply to our St. 
office. 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 


nd and Emigration Agents, 
195 E, 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 


OUR OFFIOES: 
ist Third Street, ° “ rs 
est Michigan Street, - - 

Pacific Avenue, - - ° 
Second and Cherry Sts., - | - 
East Kinzie Street, - - 
State Street, - - - 
tast Baltimore Street, - - 
‘tate Street, - - - New Yorks, N.Y. 
adway, - - - - New Yors, N.Y. 
Emigrant Landing Depot, Etuis Isuanp, N. Y. 


St. PAUL, MINN, 
DuLuTH, MINN, 
TAcoMA, WaszH. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
CuicaGao, ILL. 
Boston, Mass. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 





Northern Pacttic Railway Lands 


Si == 


The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railway 


is now offering for sale at extremely low prices, and on easy terms, 
a large quantity of highly productive and choice 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 
These lands are located in the States of 


MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, 
IDAHO, 
WASHINGTON, 


and OREGON. 
PRICES OF LANDS IN 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA range from $3 to $6 per acre. 

IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, from $4 to $10 
per acre. 

IN NORTH DAKOTA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 

IN MONTANA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 

IN IDAHO, from $2 to $10 per acre. 

IN WASHINGTON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 

IN OREGON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 


For actual settlement these lands are being sold on TEN YEARS’ TIME; 
one-tenth cash, and the balance in ten equal annual installments with interest 
at the rate of six per cent per annum, payable annually. 

Excellent Grazing Lands in Montana and North Dakota 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $2.50 per acre, 
For prices and terms of sale of lands in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, address 
F. W. WILSEY, Eastern Land Agent, Sr. Paut Minn. 
For prices and terms of sale of lands in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 


address 
THOS. COOPER, Western Land Agt., Tacoma, WasH. 


LU MBS riteiw. 

The LARGEST AND BEST body of TIMBER in the world is located in the States 
of Washington and Oregon. The timber of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota will in a few years be completely exhausted, and this body of timber 
will be the most available for supplying the Northwestern and Central West- 
ern States. 

Investigate and make your purchase before prices advance materially, 

Timber lands are sold for cash or by special agreement with the Land 
Commissioner. 


“FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS= 


Open for settlement FREE under the Homestead and other Land Laws. 
Good farms and homes may be obtained FREE along the line of the N. P. R’y. 


WRITE FOR MAPS AND PUBLICATIONS DESCRIBING 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA, RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
EASTERN WASHINGTON anD WESTERN WASHINGTON, 


These Maps show the iiailroad Lands for sale and the Government Lands open for settlement FREE. 
These publications are illustrated and give full and reliable information relative to each State. 
For information and maps of Northern Pacific Railway lands, write to 





Cc. W. MOTT, 


General Emigration Agent N. P. R’y, 
St. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


WK. H. PHIPPS, 
Land Commissioner N. P. R’y. 
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DULUTE. 


WOORWAED & CO., Grain Commission 

















We Cure Eyes and Ears. 


For a limited time we will give free examinations and 


treat and perform operations on all cases for Half Rates. 


TREATMENT: Mrs. Daniel Mul 
Paul; totally blind from cata 
fax Ave.. Minneapolis: 
of Mrs. D. Lucas, 3128 
totally blind from 

t.. St. Paul 

; obstructed 


CURES BY OUR 
lin, 53 Summit Ave., St 
ract. Mrs. W s Baker, 2215 Ce 
granulated lids The mother 
Fifteenth Ave. S.. Minneapolis 
cataract Miss katie Farnhan 
cross eyes. Miss M. Little 
tear duct S. Burse, Khi lander ; ptergium. 
J.C. Blauvelt by Ave., St. Paul; deaf for fifteen 
years. Wm. Lawler, cousin of Hon. D. W. Lawler: to- 
tally deaf. We guarantee tocure Cataract. Cross Eyes 
Ptergium, lngrowing Lashes.Obstructed Tear Duct,ete 

We have a staff of for diseases of the 


Eves, Ear, Nose 


ST. PAUL MEDICAL AND SURGICAL INSTITUTE 
and EYE AND EAR INFIRMARY, 


Peter Streets 


+ Se 


specialists 
PHROAT, LuNGS, NERVES AND BLOOD, 


yr, Corner Fifth and St. 
"ST PAUL, MINN, 


Sa 2tOR 
HOUGH, 


Builders of 
Dynamos, 
Motors, 
Engines, etc. 


Isolated Plants 
a specialty. 


Merrill Buildin 





Office and Factory, 88 E. 5th Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., U.S.A 





SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
WATER WORKS SUPPLIES, 


‘COFFIN" 
VALVES, 


SPECIAL 
CASTINGS, 
VALVE 

BOXES, 


MATHEW'S 
HYDRANTS. 


STEAM 
and 
HOT 
WATER 


. 4 RADIATORS, 
toon 


Gilfillan 
Block, 
Str. Pavur, 


Works: 
SovuTH 
PARK, 





(er spammer 
ee Cust 


19 


b1,.£r£AUL, MINN. 
Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 


Choicest and best of Cut Flower: 


SPECIALTIES?) Artistic Floral Work. 








GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 
98-102 East 7th St., ST. PAUL. 
421 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 


1 
| 
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_ Northern Pacific Railway. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION in regara to any particular 
section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes. 
tickets, time-tables, etc., call on or address any of the 
following ugente: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


.L Craia, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt St. Paul, 
D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass. Ags. 
255 Morrison street, Cor ird, Portiand, Ore 
. F. MersHon, Genl. Agt., Pass. Dept., 
3i9 aenadwas, New York City 
H. Foaarry, Genl. Agt....2%88 Clark st., Chicago, L!! 
K. Stave cer, Genl. Agt., Pass. Depr., 
638 Market street, San Francisco, Ca! 
D Epaar, Genl. Agt., 
Cor. Main and Grand streets, Helena, Mon: 
Butte, Mont 
Duiuth, Minn 
. Winnipeg. Man 
"925 Pacific ‘Ave. , Tacoma, Wash 
Seattie, Wasi 
Spokane, Wasi 
Were Superior, Wi- 


Minn 


<4 
<= 


. M. Tvony, Genl. Agt 
A. Eva, Genl. A 
SwWINFORD, Genl. Ag 
ae. Gent. ewig 
NADEAU, Genl. Agt 
F. th GIBBB, Genl. Agt 


WU Aah, > Am 


J.@. Borp, Geni. Agt.. 
OSCAR V ANDERBILT, Ticket ‘Agt.. i 
G F. MONBILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik., 
¥. C. Hazarp, Agent nland, Wi- 
O. F. ConraD, Ticket Agt.... Union Depot, Datuth Minn 
F. C. SALTER, Gen. Agt. Freight Dept., 
319 Broadway, New York City 

E.H Forester, Genl. Agt., Freight Dept.. 

638 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 


CHas. EWALD 319 Broadway, New York City. 
A. H. Post 319 Broadway, New York Cit’. 
T. B. 5 215 Ellicott equare, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
E. M. NewBecin....230 Washington street, Boston, Mas: 
CaAS. F. SEEGER 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Ps 
J. B. WICKERY 817 Onemagee Bidg , Pittsburgh, P: 
C. SEXTON.......... 210 m. Bidg., St. Louis, Mv 
. 32 Carew Building, Cincinnati, 0 
.83 York street, Toronto, On 
208 8. Clark street, Chicag: 
208 8. Clark street, Chicago 
2088 Clark street, Chicago 
877 Broadway, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, Minn 
19 Nicollet Block, Minneapolis, Minu 
162 East Third street, St. Paul, Minr 
Portland, Ore 


+ neonate 


. BELC HER. 


Cuas. W. MERRILIES 
Cuas. T. NOONAR 
J. O. DALZELL 

F. M. FAIRBANK.... 
H. K. 

E. A. HACKETT 


DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 


.-230 Washington street, Boston, Mare 
J. H. RoGers, Jr ,| 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa 
L. L. BILLINGSLEA. 7 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa 
THOS. HENRY 28 se James street, Montreal, Canada 
Wa. G. MASON 215 Ellicott equare, Buffalo, N. Y 
Cuas. E Jounson....817 Carnegie B dg , Pittsburgh, Pa 
Jxo BE. Turner......42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. Ind 
W. H. WaITAKER.....153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich 
, ee Sixth and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo 
Gao. W. Jones, 503 W. Locust street. Des Moines, lowa. 
J J. Ferry...32 Carew Bidg., 5th and Vine, Cincinnati. O 
C. C. MORDOUGBH..... 77 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
C.G LEMMON.........208 ‘South Clark street, Chicago. Iii. 
Gro. D. ROGERS 4th and Broadway, St. Paul, Minn 
F. O'NBILU Portland, Ore. 
E. L. - BURN.. be ‘Portland, Ore. 
Go. W. MCCAskEY. "83 York street, Toronto, Ont. 


F. A. GROBS.... 


J. M. HANNAFORD, Generai Traffic Manager, $t. Paal, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE. Gent. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 





JOHNSON, Ist Vice-Pres. 
K. TVETE, 2d Vice-Pres. 


A.CHILBERG, President. A.E.. 
A. H. SOELBERG, Cashier. K. 


The Seandinavian American Bank. 


Capital, $75,000. 
Authorized Capital, $500,000. 


Corner Yesler Way and First Ave South, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
Transacts a general banking business. 
cent interest on saving deposits. 


Drafts and Money Orders issued on all parts of the 
world. Railroud and Steamship Tickets sold to and 


from Europe 


Designer and Builder of 


Altars, Pulpits 


and 


Church Furniture. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED. 
ARCHITECTS’ DestGNs EXECUTED. 
Artistie Wood Carving for Churches, 
Public B’ld’gs and Private Residences. 


1237 Ferry Street, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Pays 6 per 








“A  ppasnsr type of the highest order 
excellence in manufacture.” 


Walter Baker & 60:5 
Breakfast 








Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
1} Nutritious. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 
By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1730. 
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The best, strongest, ‘ 
AR 


safest, most reliable, = 


best governed and 
most durable 
Fe vinret-co.) Windwill in gt Q* 
ET) the world. P S 
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If the Mill you 
handle doesn't gi v« 
perfect satisfactior 
why not handle on: 
THAT DOES? 


Paribault, Minn. 


sails edge- 
ways. 





Not the Cheapest 
WINONA 
BRAND 
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WINONA 
BRANO 


An S444 
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WtNoNA 8 RAND 


Full particulars and prices upon application. 


WINONA FENCE CO., Winona, Miun. 
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G UsT. LAGERQUIST, Manufacturer of 


All Kinds of oa W % . 
POWER and HAND-PowER Passenger and *FS. machine Repairing. 108 2d St. N.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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